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“LEA & PERRINS’” 


SAUCE, 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


In consequen:e of Spurious Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 


deceive the Public, LEA PERRINS have 


adopted 


A NEW LABEL, bearing their Signature, thus— 





which Signature is placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, ana 


Retail by 


without which none is genuine. 


ew Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse an! 


dealer 3 in sauces throughout the world, 


Blackwell, London; ant Export Oilmen generally, 





TBROOKS CEWING 


[orToNns 


BROOK’S 
NEW SOFT MACHINE COTTON. 


In Boxes of 1 


TRADE MARK-A GOAT’S HEAD. 


JONAS BROOK 


dozen, each usefully assorted. 


OF ALL DRAPERS. 


& BROTHERS, 


MELTHAM MILLS, near HUDDERSFIELD. 





CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


VIALT V 


INEGAR, 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, POTTED er & FISH, pice. SOUPS 


CALVES’ FEET JELLY, JAMS, 
ALWAYS BEAR THEIR NAMES A 


=LLIES, & MARMALADES, 
ND ADDRESS ON THE LABELS. 


And may be obtained ef Grocers and Italia. Wa-:ehousemen throughout the World 





CROSSE 


and BLACKWELL, 


PORVEYOES TO THE QUEEN, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. _ 
FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
SIMCOS GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 


They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
system. No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the 
disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery 
to health and comfort. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 


E EF’ S The Purest Oil, and by Almond Flavouring rendered palatable 
L S L and easy of digestion. 


ALMONDISED COD LIVER 


No disagreeable Smell or Taste. No Nausea. 


Lancet.—‘‘ The natural nauseous taste of the Oil is disguised with considerable art.” 
British Medical Journal.—‘ Whilst securing the beneficial results traceable to Cod Liver Oil, 
we have found no difficulty in inducing our little patients to take it.” Sanitary Record.—‘ We 
have tried its effects on the most delicate constitutions with marked results.” edical Times.—“ The taste is decidedly 
masked by the almond flavouring.” Medical Press.—‘‘ Has an agreeable smell and flavour, and we can testify that 
the result is satisfactory.” Medical Record.—‘‘It may be confidently recommended.” 


Prices—Pints, 4s. 6d.; Half Pints, 2s. 4d.; Quarter Pints, 1s. 3d.; Imperial Measure. 
Retail of all Chemists and Draggists, and Wholesale of LESLIE & C0. (Limited), Bond Court House, Walbrook, London 




















Geld by all Perfumers and 
Chemists, 
at 3s, Gd., 6s., and 


lls, only. eo 
O (Establishes 


Is the best and only certain 


.@) for preserving, strengthening, e 


HAIN, WHISKERS, 

WV/ and preventing them turning grey. 
forms the bisis of a magnificent 
mature age, and obviates the use of 


4;OR MOUSTACHES, 


Wholesale and Retail 


BALM OF by the 


Q Proprietors, 
Sixty Bears) Og °F 


remedy ever discovered eZ 


beautifying, or restoring the d 


Por children it is invaluable, as it a 
head of hair, prevents baldness in 


dyes and poisonous restoratives 





22, WELLINGTON 


STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate execu- 
tion of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides 
materials at one shilling per yard and upwards to cut from the piece, all marked 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the London General 


Mourning Warehouse in Regent Street. 


Reasonable estimates also given for 


household mourning at a great saving to large or small families. 


JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 4 
> FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. 


ARE COOLING 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions, 
Direct to ALFRED Fenninos, West Cowes, I. W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 


Sent post free for 15 stamps. 


Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. 





FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


- For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
lu Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurions to a tender babe. 
LJ 


AND SOOTHING. 


ONIHLSS 
ASWaA 


Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 





To get rid of 


BLACK BEETLES 


Use the Effectual Destroyer— 


IKEATING'S POWDER] 


Ask for and be sure to obtain 


“ KEATING'S POWDER,” 


As Imitations are Noxious, and 
; fail in giving satisfaction. 


Sold by all Chemists in Tins, 1/- & 2/6 each 
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celebrated and 
known remedy in the world. 


LATEST MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 
22, Cold Harbour Lane, 
SIR, London, July 25, 1877. 
Your Lozenges are excellent and their bene- 
ficial effects most reliable. I strongly recommend 
them in cases of Cough and Asthma. 
J. BRINGLOE, M.B.C.8.L., L.8.A., L.M 











“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 










Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellons. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, atid in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHBCARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depdt, 150, Oxford Street. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 


Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of 
Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible, Sold everywhere in 
ld,, 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s, 6d,, and 5s, 
Boxes, Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
28, 6d. or 5s, size, as there is a considerable saving, 








A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 





THIS OINTMENT may be rubbed into the System, so as 
to reach any internal Complaint ; by these means it cures 

res or Uloors in the THROAT, BTOMAOH, LIVER, 
SPINE, or other Parts, It is an infallible remedy for BAD 
LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, 
RHEUMATIAM, and all Skin Diseases, 
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WIND PILLS 


MANCHESTER, June 13th, 1877, 
|To Mr, Pacs D. Wooncocx, Norwich. 
S1r,—I have found your Pills an excellent preparation 
| for the Constipation and Flatulency so common in both sexes. 


| They possess great advantages over other Pills. Their uni- 
| formity of strength, the smallness of the dose, and the cer- 
tainty of their action, commend them to those who require a 
Tonic to assist digestion, relieve Wind in the Stomach, exert 
a special influence on the Liver, and also the peristaltic 
motion of the Bowels, resulting from Chronic Indigestion 
and lack of Assimilation. The more my experience in their 
varied applicability extends, the more their beneficial effects 
appear, and many houscholds have found a great friend in 
your preparation, for the promotion of a healthy digestion. 
Their favourable action are all that could be wished for. 
Iam, faithfully yours, THOMAS FOSTER KER, Surgeon. 


Of all Medicine Vendors at 1s. lid. and 2s. 9d, 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


IT\HE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a *ew days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & KHEUMATIO PILLS, 


They require no restraint of diet daring their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 1}:i, and 2s. 9d. per box, 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


JHIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowress of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 19d, and 2s, 9d. per box. 
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JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTR” greatly excels all other prepafations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Huiitan Hair to its pristine hué, io matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & GO.’S, and see that you have nore other than 
théir GENUINE Articles, 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfutiiers ; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 





SYMINCTON’S 
eaves ess PEA FLOUR 


xX Easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, reqnires no 
boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of rich Soup. 


In Packets, ia, 2d., 4d., and 6d.: or Tins, Is., 
s. 6d., and 8s. each. 


Patairsd ) Ww. SYMINGTON & Co. 


AND BowpsEn Steam MILs, 
MANUFACTURERS) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


Retail—16, LUDG. ATE HILL, LONDON. 
SoLp By ALt GRoceRs. 





BROKEN ! 


DAVY’S 
/\ DIAMOND CEMENT 


: Securely and neatly mends 

} China, Glass, Cabinet Work, and 
Fancy Articles. 

Of all Chemists in 1s. bottles. 


See the name “EB. DAVY,” the original Inventor, is on 
the labél, and also that of 





| BARCLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON S8T., LONDON. 





SHORN BELICS. 


Third Edition. Price 5s. 

“This volume is a literary curiosity, and has been put forth anony- 
mously, It consists of poems, which we learn from an ‘introduction * were 
found in the summer of 1851, in manuscript, in a Carmelite monastery, in a 
desolate tract of Spain know as El Desierto. ... Throughout the book 
gives evidence of genius, the versification is never rough, and many 
thoughts are marked with ¢ yreat beauty and power. "—Public Opinion, 
Me ay “sth, 1867. 

These ‘ Relics,’ with an Appendix, comprise about a score of poems 
written in the vigorous but warmly amatory style of two centusies ago, anc d 
well worthy of publication and preservation. . . . The reader will find 
every one of these ‘Relics’ suggestive, and a few of them full of real 
force, "—Manchester Guardian, February 26th, 1868. 

“ Still so Pe sod are these songs and ballads, so much do they contain 

it is fres sh and unhackneyed, that we exhort the collector to go back 


to the old MS., whether its seat be his own brain or El Desierts », and 
bring us more of the same species. "—Sunday Times, May sth, 186 

** This little volume cont wer much cleverness and some poetry.” — 
Brit Quarterly Review, October, 1867. 

“ His best characteristics are buoyancy and good-humoured satire.”— 
Atheneum, July 13th, 1877 


P ublished by Adams and Francis, 59, Fleet Street, London. 





A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A Botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying the Skin from all 
Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic Dryness, and Discolourations. It 
allays heat and irritability of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and clear, restoring and 
retaining a charming juvenile elasticity to the skin, and producing a bloom 
and transparency to the complexion that no other known preparation has 
accomplished, and if recommended in preference to any other by the 
Medical Profession. ESTABLISHED 120 YEARS. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 48, 6d. per Bottle, 











Furnish your House or, Apartments Throughout 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


THE ORIGINAL, BEST, AND MOST LIBERAL. 


Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, WITH FULL PARTICULARS OF TERMS, POST FREE, 


=. MOEBEDER, 


248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM Court Road; Ano 19, 20, 21, Cross STREET, W.C: 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


F. MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of the above premises have just beef rebuilt 
specially adapted for the Furniture Trade, and now forms one of the most commodious 


arehouses in the Metropolis. 
BEDROOM SUITES - - - from 6 Quineas to 50 Guineas. 
from 9 ie to 46 > 


DRAWING-ROOM SUITES 
DINING-ROOM SUITES - - from 7 to 40, 


AND ALL OTHER Goops IN GREAT VARIETY. 
F. MOEDER, 


248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road; and 19, 20, 21, Oross Street, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1862. 
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| TABLE GLASS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


FERN CASES, 
Window Conservatories, 


AND 
ORNAMENTAL TILE 


WINDOW BOXES. 






JOSE TT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all dealers throughout the World. id 

















First-Class Medals to MAW & CO., International Exhibition of 1862; 
Dublin, 1865; Oporto, 1865; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; and 
numerous ethers. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and} (LASS FLOWER, VASES 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


FOR TABLE DECORATIONS. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


LETTERS 
PATENT. 








“-, 


combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors r T = : ver 
and their perishable coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work | MOKY CHIMNEYS.—Our Chimney Tops Never 


of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with special designs | Fail to Cure the Most Inveterate Chimneys. We 
and estimates for every kind of floor and wall ey Sy oy may be fix them anywhere. “No Cure no Pay,” or send them 





seen also at Maw and Co.'s Manchester Agent, f. DALE, 50, John > 
Dalton Street. London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, 100. St. | to all parts on trial or approval. 

artin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square. Liverpool Agents—JOHN P : : 
and Co., 10, St. George’s Crescent. | EATON & Co., 127, Steel House Lane, 


MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. Birmingham. 


CHLOROD YN =E:. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROW NLS 


CHLORODYNBG is admittea by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNEG is the best remedy known for.Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

** It is without doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.”—J. C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford, 

**T consider it the most valuable medicine known.”—Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland, 


“Barl Russell communicated to the College of Payecans that he received a despatch from 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that 
the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, December Ist, 1864, 


CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottts Brownz was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say had been 
sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. l4d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE ” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
POPULAR BASS AND BARITONE SONGS. 


HE BARON OF BRENT. By Bapprtry. The finest song of the season; always received with immense 
applause. No. 1, Bass; No. 2, Baritone. 2s., post free. 

** A powerful dramatic aria, certain to entail encore.”—Live Stock Journal, September 7th, 1877. 

** A very fine song.” —English Mechanic. 

“A song of chivalry, a worthy companion to the ‘ Warrior Bold,’ and ‘ Stirrup Cup.’ ” 


EW BASS SONG—SONG OF THE OLD BELL. By J. Guxst. Compass A to D. A very fine song, 
admirably adapted for a bass voice. No. 1, Bass, Is. 6d., post free. 
‘* For a good bass song nothing could be better."—Lire Stock Journal. 


UR FAITHFUL FRIENDS. By J. Guest. 1s. 6d., post free. 

‘** A bright and pleasing melody, suitable for a baritone voice.”—The Standard. 
** Will be found useful at social gatherings.” —Literary Worl:J. 
‘A stirring baritone song of the same popular character, which has made some of Harry Clifton’s productions such 
favourites.” — Northampton Mercury. 
“Far above the average of modern compositions ; a sweeter melody or more charming accompaniment could scarcely 
be found.” —Shefiield Post. 


J. GUEST, 2, Fishmonger Alley, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
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Dr. Doran writes to us as follows:—‘ The 
Atheneum ought not to let its fiftieth birthday pass | 
without remark. Fifty years have elapsed since, on 
Wednesday, the 2nd of January, 1828, the first num- | 
ber of the Atheneum was published, at the office of 
the Sphinx, in the Strand, near Somerset House. 
The price was 8d.; stamped, to go by post, ls. In 
an address to the public, Mr. Silk Buckingham an- 
nounced himself as editor, and as part proprietor 
with Mr. Colburn. In the former character, Mr. | 
Buckingham declared that he was alone and abso. | 
lute ; in the second, that he was noi to be influenced | 
in the slightest degree when judgment was to be 
pronounced on books issued from his partner’s shop | 
in Conduit Street! The first number consisted of 
sixteen pages only; of these three and a half were 
occupied by advertisements. The opening article, | 
an essay on the ‘Characteristics of the Present 
State of English Literature,’ took a depressing view 
of those characteristics, and expressed a conviction 
that contemporary authors were not under the im- 
pulses of a passionate love for literature, but were 
men who “sought to gratify the caprice of the 
reigning taste, and obtain an immediate pecuniary 
reward, without reference to the good or evil that 
may result to others from their productions, or the 
reputation which may await their names beyond the 
present century.” After denouncing in severe terms 
the alleged worthlessness of most modern literary 
works, the writer of the essay proclaimed a new 
mission: that of checking the superabundance of | 
valueless works by throwing upon them the (to | 
them) intolerable light of criticism; and the first 
literary review succeeding to the essay is one on 
Dr. Hampden’s work ‘On the Philosophical Evidences 
of Christianity.’ Among the papers which follow is 
a notice of Jomini’s political and military life of | 
the great Napoleon; and, in a review of ‘The British | 
Almanac,’ almanacs generally, and the Company of | 
Stationers in particular, are treated to well-merited | 


rebukes, while the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge is praised for its successful efforts to 
stamp out old almanacs and the rubbish they con- 
tained. Next come extracts from works about to be 
published—Leigh Hunt’s ‘Lord Byron and some of 
his Contemporaries,’ and Hazlitt’s ‘ Life of Napoleon.’ 
Under the head of ‘The Sciences,’ Dr. Arnott is de- 
servedly complimented for his ‘ Elements of Physics.’ 
After science we find ‘ Periodical Criticism,’ in which 
the Quarterly and Mr. Lockhart are buffeted for 
various offences. In the two concluding articles, 
‘The Fine Arts’ and ‘The Drama’ the first examines 
the growing opinion ‘that the perceptions of men in 
cultivated society are sufficient, without an education 
specially to that end, to enable them to understand 
and appreciate the merit of works of ‘art.’ The 
second article deplores the condition of the stage as 
regards its literature, but maintains that, with the 
exception of a tragic actress, the stage never pos- 
sessed at one time a more efficient company of 
players than the London theatres could furnish in 
1828. 

“Such is the summary of what is given on men, | 
their works and ther views, in the first number of 
the Atheneum half a century ago. At the close of 
the year, Mr. Buckingham congratulated himself | 
and the public on the position of the paper, which 
he described as ‘the largest weekly literary journal 
ever issued from the English press.’ | 





From “THE ATHENAEUM,” Jan. 5th, 1878. 


“At the close of another year the management 
of the paper was temporarily transferred to new 
hands, John Sterling becoming chief proprietor. 
This arrangement continued during the first half of 
1830, terminating in June of the same year, when 
the late Mr. Dilke issued his first number, and con- 
tinued his active editorship till 1846, but not ceasing 
then to be an occasional contributor. The Athenewn 
was thenceforth printed by Mr. Holmes, who also 
possessed a small share in the paper. ‘To enable its 
stamped (shilling) edition to go by post, it was 
necessary that it should pass for a newspaper. 
Consequently the high-priced issue contained a 
digest of commercial intelligence, with an account 
of the corn and money markets! The earliest 
numbers of the series beginning in June gave un- 
mistakable signs of the infusion of fresh blood: 
there was also a greater variety of subjects dis- 
cussed. The paper now grew in importance and 
usefulness. The public saw that it had a purpose, 
and that its purpose was praiseworthy. With its 
higher flight and its wider range, it was fully justi- 
fied in assuming the comprehensive title in which 
the objects of the journal were significantly and 
compactly indicated, when Mr. Dilke became editor 


| and chief proprietor, under the following form, ‘ The 


Athenzum: Journal of English and Foreign Litera- 
ture, Science, and Fine Arts.’ The last number for 
the year 1830—a truly Christmas number, published 
on the festival-day—was especially distinguished by 
long extracts from Moore’s forthcoming ‘Life of 
Byron,’ a work for which the world was waiting 
with feverish impatience. The extracts were not 
left to stand alone: they were linked together by 
remarks or comments from the pen of Hamilton 
Reynolds, whose colleagues in the number were 
Allan Cunningham, L. Ritchie, Stebbing, Dance, 
and others. 

* And here let me add an illustration of the law 
with respect to advertisements. Hitherto these an- 
nouncements, if inserted in both editions, were 
charged for as if those editions formed two journals 
having no connection with each other. The cost of 
insertion was great, because the tax upon advertise- 
ments was enormous. Mr. Dilke announced that 
he would insert the advertisement of the unstamped 
edition in the stamped issue without any additional 
charge. The Government officials at Somerset 
House were not in the least degree moved by this 
act of generosity; they exacted a second duty of 
3s. 6d. on every advertisement published in the two 
editions of the same paper. The duty alone thus 
amounted to 7s. 

* Among the objects successfully accomplished in 
great part by the advocacy of the Atheneum may 
be named the abolition of the Stamp Duty and of 
that on paper. The whole of the profit was made 
over to the public. As soon as opportunity offered, 
the price of the Athenewm was reduced from 8d. 
and 1s. to 4d. and 8d.; and, at the last boon wrung 
from reluctant statesmen, the price of the Athenewn 
was reduced to 3d. It seemed a hazardous sacri- 
fice to make, but they who deliberately made it 
reaped the reward that was their due. The value 
of the paper duty remitted was hardly at the rate 
of one farthing per copy. The Athenwum, how- 
ever, true to its tradition, remitted one penny per 
copy to its subscribers; by the act an additional 
subscription list was obtained of 1,500 copies. 


Annual Subscription, 13s.; by Post, 15s. 3d.; Indian Colonies and most Foreign Countries, 18s. 


PUBLISHED sy JOHN FRANCIS, 20, 


WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 









































6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


Are to be found in almost every house in England. They clear from the system 
all hurtful impurities, restore a healthy action of the liver, bowels, and kidneys 
without the least pain or inconvenience. Persons who are suffering from head- 
ache or indigestion, whether arising from constitutional inaction, biliary dis- 
arrangement, or over-indulgence at the table, are particularly recommended to 
try PARR’S PILLS.- They have never been known to fail in affording imme- 
diate relief. . ; 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, 1s.14d, 2s. 9d. and in family 
packets, 11s. each. 


FRENCH BEDDING, 


The most Healthy and Economical ; 
Warranted Pure and of Best Make only. 


ONE IRON BEDSTEAD, SPRING MATTRESS, WOOL MATTRESS, 
BOLSTER, AND PILLOW, FOR £2 19s. 60. 


Tl. NOEL, Manufacturer, 


106, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, 
New Novel by the Author of “Fashion and Passion.” 
WHO IS SHE? A Mystery of Mayfair. By the Author of “Fashion and 
Passion.” 3 vols, 
New Novel by Captain Hawley Smart. 
PLAY OR PAY: A Novelette. By Captain HAWLEY SMART, Author of 


* Breezie Langton,” “ Bound to Win.” 




















THE MISSING WILL. By Hexverr Broom, LL.D. 3 vols. 
FRANK RALEIGH OF WATERCOMBE: A Tale of Sport, Love, 


and Adventure. By the Author of “ Wolf Hunting in Brittany.” 3 vols. 


New Novel by Annie Thomas. 
A LAGGARD IN LOVE. By Avynize Tuomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), 
Author of “ Dennis Donne.” 3 vols. 
Wew Novel by the Author of “‘Clytie.” 
THE QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. By Josxru Harroy. 2 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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New Novel by the Author of ** Far Jrom the Madding Crowd.” New Novel by Justin McCarthy. 
BELGRAVIA for January, contains the First Chapters | MISS MISANTHROPS. By gus TIN McCARTHY, 
of a New Novel. entitled ‘‘The Return of the Native,” Author of *‘ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. With 12 Illustra- 
by Thomas Hardy, Author of ‘‘ Far from the Madding tions by Arthur Hopkins. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 
Crowd.” Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. This number | ARTADNE. By OUIDA. Crown vo, cloth extra 
also contains a Complete Story by Wilkie Collins ; and (uniform with the other Volumes of the Series), 5s. 
the continuation of Mr. James Payn’s Popular Story, 
** By Proxy.” With an Illustration. Post Svo. Illustrated Boards, 28. Bach. 
Major Whyte-Melville’s New Novel. CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE GENTLBEMAN’S!; MAGAZINE for January | THE WOMAN IN WHITER. By Wilkie Collins. 
contains the First Chapters of a new Story, entitled ANTONIA. By Wilkie Collins. 

“ Roy’s Wife,” by G. J, Whyte-Melville, Author of “The | BASIL. By Wilkie Collins. : 
Gladiators,” &c.° Tlustrated by Arthur Hopkins. And | HIDE AND SEEK. By Wilkie Collins. 

an important article on “Terms of Peace,” by Mr. | THE DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie Collins. 
Edward A, Freeman. THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By Wilkie Collins, 

CANTERS in CRAMPSHIRE. 1. Gallops from | MY MISCELDANTES. | By Wilkie Collins. 
Gorseborough. 2. Scrambles with Scratch Packs. ste kino Wika. ite Wine a 
3. Studies with Staghounds, By G. BOWERS. Oblong os MISS FING - : Wilki , Coll 
4to, half bound boards, 21s. oe Ge rik a Wilkie Collins ms. 

THE ART OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. H.R. HAWEIS, vHk_ NEW MAGDALEN, By Wilkie Collins. 
Author of Chaucer for Children. With Coloured | .HR FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins. 
Frontispiece and nearly 100 Itlustrations br the THE LAW AND THE LADY. By Wilkie Collins. 
Author. Square 8vo cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. | RBADY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By Walter Besant and 


NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. James Rice. 
With Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. Square 8vo, | THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By the Authors of ‘* Ready- 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. Money Mortibov.” 
MYTHS AND MARVELS OF ASTRONOMY. | THIS SON OF VULCAN. By the Authors of “ Ready- 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Money Mortiboy.” 
6d. MY LITTLE GIRL. By the Authors of * Ready-Money 
THOREAU: HIS LIFE AND AIMS. A STUDY. | Mortiboy.” ms 
By H. A. PAGE. Small §vo, cloth gilt, with Portrait, 6s, THE ihe <_< _ — _ JCRAFT. By the Authors of 
PROSE and VERSE, Humorous, Satirical, and . eady-Monev Mortibor. ecind, , : a 
Sentimental, by THOMAS MOORE, Chiefly from the | WITH HARP AND CROWN. By the Authors of “ Ready 


Money Mortiboy.” ' .7 
"7 . ri Tote y Richar ne & _ , Setents THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. By Mark Twain. 
nae w ith Notes, by Ric hard He rne Shepherd. Crown A PLEASURE TRIP ON THE CONTINENT OF SUROPE. 
8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 9s. By Mark Twain. 
LAMB’S POETRY FOR CHILDREN and PRINCE OAKSHOTT CASTLE. Ry Henry Kingsley. 
DORUS._ Carefully reprinted from the unique copies ROUND TO THE WHEEL. By John Saunders. 
recently discovered. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. GUY WATERMAN. By John Saunders. 
THE NEW REPUBLIC: or CULTURE, FAITH, | ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By John Saunders. 
and PHILOSOPHY in an ENGLISH COUNTRY | THE LION IN THE PATH. By Jobn and Katherine 
HOUSE. By W. H. MALLOCK. New and Cheaper Saunders. 
Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. SURLY TIM. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


Author’s MSS., and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. 





Full Catalogues sent Post-F'ree on application.| The only Authorised and Unabridged Edition. 


BOHN’S OTE: 
| 
=: 
Containing Standard Works of European Lites 
in the English Language, on 


History, Theology, Natural History, 


Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, | With 1,576 Pages and 3,000 Illustrations. 1 =. 

Topography, Science, Art, |21s. Also with various Literary Appendices, and 

Archeology, Philosophy, Fiction, 70 extia pages of Illustrations, grouped and classified, 
} 


With Dictionaries, Atlases, and other Books of | rendering the work a Complete Literary and 
Reference, comprising Translations from the French,| Scientific Reference Book, 1 Volume, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Swedish, Danish, Tee-| 41, 6d 


landic, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 38s. 6d. or | je 
: . : es ” 
5s. per Volume (with exceptions). A Complete Set| — [ertainly the best practical English Dictionary extant. 


in 604 Volumes, price £135 13s. Quarterly Review, Oct, 1873. 
A COMPLETE HANDBOOK TO THE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK FOR 
BY SIR HENRY COLE, K.C.B., BY SIR HENRY COLE, K.C.B., 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, W ith an Appendix, Containing a Chronological 
pan a Complete Catalogue of the Paintings and Tavestries Table of the Architecture, a Historical Introduction 
aw and the Great Hall, New Edition, +4 the Monuments, Complete Lists of the Monu. 
This Guide alone is authorised to be sold in the Palace at Hampton ments and of ‘ he Names of the Sculptors, &eo. &e. 

Court, by the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Works, &e, New Edition, 1877, Price Sixpence. 


Londor : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York St, Covent Garden. 
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SWANBILL CORSETS 


(REGISTERED). 


REQUEST THE TRADE MARK. 
Exigez la Marque de Fabrique. 








SWANBILL CEINTURE CORSET. 
—An admirable combination of Ceinture 
and Corset of novel and ingenious manu- 
facture, combining the advantages of both 
Stay and Joan of Arc Belt. While impart- 
ing a graceful symmetry and elegance to 
the figure, it affords a degree of comfort 
to the wearer not to be derived from an 
ordinary corset; 16 inches deep. Price 42s. 
(See Illustration. ) 


SWANBILL CORSET (Registered). 
14 bis, B.—A full deep Corset, especially for 
ladies inclined to embonpoint. The Swanbill 
is most effective in reducing the figure and 
keeping the form flat, so as to enable ladies 
to wear the fashionable vétements of the 
day ; busk, 13} inches long. Price 14s. 6d.; 
finest quality, 2ts.; scarlet, 15s. 6d. 15 bis, 
4% inches long, 25s, 





SWANBILL CORSET (Registered). 
flat in accordance with the present fashion 51 bis.—Hand-made. Perfect in shape, and 
as 14 bis, B. It is a most graceful shape, producing—even in indifferent figures— 
intended for ladies requiring a medium depth that graceful contour which is the cistin- 
of Corset. Busk 12} inches deep, 17s. 6d. ; SEND SIZE OF WAIST guishing feature of the present style of 
11 inches deep, 14s. 6d, WITH P.O. ORDER. dress ; busk 13 inches long. Price 13s. 6d. 


SOUS LA DIRECTION D'UNE CORSETIERE PARISIENNE. 


MRS. ADDLEY BOURNE, 
Ladies’ Outfitter, &c., 
37, PICCADILLY (opposite St. James’s Church), LONDON ; 
and 76, RUE ST. LAZARE, PARIS. 


AS i a Vi Aymtvz8 TATULA.—In Cigarettes 


and all forms, for Smoking 
and Inhalation, 


AND 
war sxe CHRONIC 
143, New Bond Street, 


London, 
and to be had of 
all Chemists. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. 


A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for 
the Hair, and an Invigorator and Beautifier beyond all 
precedent. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. per 


bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


SWANBILL CORSET (Registered). 
20 bis, L.—This Corset is equally as effective 
in reducing the figure and keeping the form 




















; . PRANL DENTINE or PEARL DENTIFRICE, for Preserving and giving a 
PRESERVING & PEAUTIFYING THE, Pearl-like Whiteness to the Teeth, a pleasing fragrance 

















to the Breath, and for strengthening the Gums. Price 
2s. 9d. per box. 

Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*.* Ask for “ ROWLANDS’” Articles, and see that their 
signature is in RED ink on the wrapper of each article, 
without which none are genuine. 
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IS HE POPENJOY ? 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


—_—_~.——— 
CHAPTER XVIII. LORD GEORGE UP IN LONDON. 
Lorp Georce returned to town the day 


pleased that his wife should have gone to 
the Disabilities. She thought, indeed, that 
he did not seem to be in a humour to be 
pleased with anything. His mind was 
| thoroughly disturbed by the coming of his 

brother, and perplexed with the idea that 
something must be done, though he knew 
not what. And he was pervaded by a 
feeling that in the present emergency it 
behoved him to watch his own steps, and 
more especially those of his wife. An 
anonymous letter had reached Lady Sarah, 
signed, “A Friend of the Family,” in 
i which it was stated that the Marquis of 











blood that Italy knew, marrying into a 
family that had been noble before English 
nobility had existed, whereas his brother 
) had married the granddaughter of a stable- 
keeper and a tallow-chandler. This letter 
had, of course, been shown to Lord George ; 
and, though he and his sisters agreed in 
looking upon it as an emanation from their 
enemy, the new marchioness, it still gave 
them to understand that she, if attacked, 
would be prepared to attack again. And 
Lord George was open to attack on the 
side indicated. He was, on the whole, 
satisfied with his wife. She was ladylike, 
soft, pretty, well-mannered, and good to him. 
But her grandfathers had been stable- 
keepers and tallow-chandlers. Therefore 
it was specially imperative that she should 
be kept from injurious influences. Lady 
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Selina Protest and Aunt Ju, who were 
both well-born, might take liberties; but 
not so his wife. “I don’t think that was 
a very nice place to go to, Mary.” 

“Tt wasn’t nice at all, but it was very 
funny. I never saw such a vulgar creature 
as the baroness, throwing herself about, 
and wiping’ her face.” 

“Why should you go and see a valgar 
creature throw herself about and wipe her 
face ?” 

““Why should anybody do it? One 
likes to see what is going on, I suppose. 
The woman’s vulgarity could not hurt me, 
George.” 

“It could do you no good.” 

“Lady Selina Protest was there, and I 
went with Miss Mildmay.” 

“Two old maids who have gone crazy 
about Women’s Rights because nobody 
has married them. The whole thing is 
distasteful to me, and I hope you will not 
go there again.” 

“That I certainly shall not, because it 
is very dull,” said Mary. 

“T hope, also, that, independently of 
that, my request would be enough.” 

“Certainly it would, George; but I 
don’t know why you should be so cross to 
me.” 

“T don’t think that I have been cross; 
but I am anxious, specially anxious. 
There are reasons why I have to be very 
anxious in regard to you, and why you 
have to be yourself more particular than 4 
others.” 

“What reasons ?”’ She asked this with 
a look of bewildered astonishment. He 
was not prepared to answer the question, 
and shuffled out of it, muttering some @) 
further words as to the peculiar difficulty 
of their position. Then he kissed her and 
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left her, telling her that all would be well 
if she would be careful. 

If she would be careful! All would be 
well if she would be careful! Why should 
tliere be need of more care on her part 
than on that of others? She knew that 
all this had reference, in some way, to 
that troublesome lady and troublesome 
paby who were about to be brought home; 
but she could not ¢onceive how her 
conduct could be specially concerned. It 
was a sorrow to her that her husband 
should allow himself to be ruffled about 
the matter at all. It was a sorrow also 
that her father should do so. As to 
herself, she had an idea that if Providence 
chose to make her a marchioness, Provi- 
dence ought to be allowed to do it without 
any interference on her part. But it 
would be a double sorrow if she were 
told that she mustn’t do this and mustn’t 
do that, because there was before her a 
dim prospect of being seated in a certain 
high place, which was claimed and occupied 
by another person. And she was aware, 
too, that her husband had in very truth 
scolded her. The ladies at Manor Cross 
had scolded her before, but he had never 
done so. She had got away from Manor 
Cross, and had borne the scolding because 
the prospect of escape had been before 
her. But it would be very bad indeed 
if her husband should take to scold her. 
Then she thought that if Jack De Baron 
were married he would never scold his 
wife. 

The dean had not yet gone home, and 
in her discomfort she had recourse to him. 
She did not intend to complain of her 
husband to her father. Had any such 
idea occurred to her, she would have 
stamped it out at once, knowing that 
such a course would be both unloyal and 
unwise. But her father was so pleasant 
with her, so easy to be talked to, so easy 
to be understood, whereas her husband 
was almost mysterious, at any rate, gloomy 
and dark. ‘ Papa,” she said, “ what does 
George mean by saying that I ought to be 
more particular than other people ? ” 

“Does he say so ?” 

“Yes; and he didn’t like my going 
with that old woman to hear the other 
women. He says that I ought not to do 
it, though anybody else might.” 

“T think you misunderstood him.” 
“No; I didn’t, papa.” 








“Then you had better imagine that he | 
was tired with his journey, or that his | 
stomach was a little out of order. Don’t | 


fret about such things, and whatever you 
do, make the best of your husband.” 

“But how am I to know where I may 
go, and where I mayn’t? Am I to ask 
him everything first ?”’ 

“Don’t be a child, whatever you do. 
You will soon find out what pleases him 
and what doesn’t, and, if you manage well, 
what you do will please him. Whatever 
his manner may be, he is soft-hearted and 
affectionate.” 

“T know that, papa.” 

“Tf he says a cross word now and again 
just let it go by. You should not suppose 
that words always mean what they seem 
to mean. I knew a man who used to tell 
his wife ever so often that he wished she 
were dead.” 

“* Good heavens, papa ! ” 

“Whenever he said so she always put 
a little magnesia into his beer, and things 
went on as comfortably as possible. Never 
magnify things, even to yourself. I don’t 
suppose Lord George wants magnesia as 
yet, but you will understand what I mean.” 
She said that she did; but she had not, 
in truth, quite comprehended the lesson 
as yet, nor could her father as yet teach it 
to her in plainer language. ‘ 

On that same afternoon Lord George 
called in Berkeley-square and saw Mrs. 
Houghton. At this time the whole circle 
of people who were in any way connected 
with the Germain family, or who, by the 
circumstances of their lives, were brought 
within the pale of the Germain influence, 
were agog with the marriage of the 
marquis. The newspapers had already 
announced the probable return of the 
marquis, and the coming of a. new 
marchioness and a new Lord Popenjoy. 
Occasion had been taken to give some 
details of the Germain family, and public 
allusion had even been made to the 
marriage of Lord George. These are 
days in which, should your wife’s grand- 
father have ever been insolvent, some 
newspaper, in its catering for the public, 
will think it proper to recall the fact. 
The dean’s parentage had been alluded to, 
and the late Tallowax will, and the 
Tallowax property generally. It had 
also been declared that the Marchesa 
Luigi—now the present marchioness— 
had been born in Orsini; and also, in 
another paper, the other fact (?) that she 
had been divorced from her late husband. 
This had already been denied by Mr. 
Knox, who had received a telegram from 
Florence ordering such denial to be made. 
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It may, therefore, be conceived that the 
Germains were at this moment the sub- 
ject of much conversation, and it may be 
understood that Mrs. Houghton, who 
considered herself to be on very con- 
fidential terms with Lord George, should, 
as they were alone, ask a few questions 
and express a little sympathy. ‘ How 
does the dear marchioness like the new 
house ?” she asked. 

“Tt is tolerably comfortable.” 

“That Price is a darling, Lord George ; 
I’ve known him ever so long. And, of 
course, it is the dower-house.” 

“Tt was the suddenness that disturbed 
my mother.” 

“Of course; and then the whole of it 
must have gone against the grain with 
her. You bear it like an angel.” 

“ For myself, I don’t know that I have 
anything to bear.” 

“The whole thing is so dreadful. There 
are you and your dear wife—everything 
just as it ought to be—idolised by your 
mother, looked up to by the whole 
country, the very man whom we wish to 
see the head of such a family.” 

“Don’t talk inthat way, Mrs. Houghton.” 

“T know it is very distant; but still, I 
do feel near enough related to you all to 
be justified in being proud, and also to be 
justified in being ashamed. What will 
they do about calling upon her? ” 

“My brother will, of course, come to 
my mother first. Then Lady Sarah and 
one of her sisters will go over. After 
that he will bring his wife to Cross Hall 
if he pleases.” 

“T am so glad it is all settled; it is so 
much better. But you know, Lord George 
—I must say it to you as I would to my 
own brother, because my regard for you 
is the same—lI shall never think that that 
woman is really his wife.” Lord George 
frowned heavily, but did not speak. 
“ And I shall never think that that child 
is really Lord Popenjoy.” 

Neither did Lord George, in his heart 
of hearts, believe that the Italian woman 
was a true marchioness, or the little child 
a true Lord Popenjoy; but he had con- 
fessed to himself that he had no adequate 
reason for such disbelief, and had per- 
ceived that it would become him to keep 
his opinion to himself. The dean had 
been explicit with him, and that very 
explicitness had seemed to impose silence 
on himself. To his mother he had not 
whispered an idea of asuspicion. With his 
sisters he had been reticent, though he 








knew that Lady Sarah, at any rate, had 
her suspicions. But now an open ex- 
pression of the accusation from so dear 
a friend as Mrs. Houghton—from the 
Adelaide De Baron whom he had so dearly 
loved—gratified him and almost tempted 
him into confidence. He had frowned at 
first, because his own family was to him 
so august that he could not but frown 
when anyone ventured to speak of it. 
Even crowned princes are driven to relax 
themselves on occasions, and Lord George 
Germain felt that he would almost like, 
just for once, to talk about his brothers 
and sisters as though they were Smiths 
and Joneses. “It is very hard to know 
what to think,” he said. 

Mrs. Houghton at once saw that the 
field was open to her. She had ventured 
a good deal, and, knowing the man, had 
felt the danger of doing so; but she was 
satisfied now that she might say almost 
anything. “But one is bound to think, 
isn’t one? Don’t you feel that? It is 
for the whole family that you have to 
act.” 

“What is to be done? I can’t goand 
look up evidence.” 

“Bat a paid agent can. Think of 
Mary. Think of Mary’s child—if she 
should have one.” As she said this she 
looked rather anxiously into his face, 
being desirous of receiving au answer to 
a question which she did not quite dare 
to ask. 

“Of course there’s all that,” 
not answering the question. 

“T can only just remember him, though 
papa knew him so well. But I suppose 
he has lived abroad till he has ceased to 
think and feel like an Englishman. Could 
anyone believe that a Marquis of Bro- 
therton would have married a wife long 
enough ago to have a son over twelve 
months old, and never to have said a word 
about it to his brother or mother? J 
don’t believe it.” 

“T don’t know what to believe,” said 
Lord George. 

“And then to write in such a way 
about the house! Of course I hear it 
talked of by people who won’t speak 
before you; but you ought to know.” 

“What do people say ?” 

“Everybody thinks that there is some 
fraud. There is old Mrs. Montacute 
Jones—I don’t know anybody who knows 
everything better than she does—and she 
was saying that you would be driven by 
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your duty to investigate the matter. ‘I 
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daresay he’d prefer to do nothing,’ she 
said, ‘but he must.’ I felt that to be so 
true! Then Mr. Mildmay, who is so very 
quiet, said that there would be a lawsuit. 
Papa absolutely laughed at the idea of 
the boy being Lord Popenjoy, though he 
was always on good terms with your 
brother. Mr. Houghton says that no- 
body in society will give the child the 
name. Of course he’s not very bright, 
but on matters like that he does know 
what he’s talking about. When I hear 
all this I feel it a great deal, Lord George.” 
“T know what a friend you are.” 
“Indeed I am. I think very often 
what I might have been, but could not 
be; and though I am not jealous of the 
happiness and honours of another, I am 
anxious for your happiness and your 
honours.” He was sitting near her, on a 
chair facing the fire, while she was lean- 
ing back on the sofa. He went on 
staring at the hot coals, flattered, in some 
sort elate, but very disturbed. The old 
feeling was coming back upon him. She 
was not as pretty as his wife—but she 
was, he thought, more attractive, had 
more to say for herself, was more of a 
woman. She could pour herself into his 
heart and understand his feelings, whereas 
Mary did not sympathise with him at all 
in this great family trouble. But then 
Mary was, of course, his wife, and this 
woman was the wife of another man. He 
would be the last man in the world—so 
he would have told himself, could he have 
spoken to himself on the subject—to 
bring disgrace on himself and misery on 
other people by declaring his love to 
another man’s wife. He was the last 
man to do an injary to the girl whom he 
had made his own wife! But he liked 
being with his old love, and felt anxious 
to say a word to her that should have 
in it something just a little beyond the 
ordinary tenderness of friendship. The 
proper word, however, did not come to 
him at that moment. In such moments 
the proper word very often will not 
come. 
“ You are not angry with me for saying 
so ?”’ she asked. 
** How can I be angry? 
“T don’t think that there can have 
been such friendship, as there was between 
you and me, and that it should fade and 
die away, unless there be some quarrel. 
You have not quarrelled with me ? ” 
“ Quarrelled with you? Never!” 
“And you did love me once?” 


” 


She 





at any rate knew how to find the tender 
words that were required for her purpose. 

‘Indeed I did.” 

“Tt did not last very long; did it, Lord 
George ?” 

“ It was you that—that——. It was you 
that stopped it.” 

“Yes, it was I that stopped it. Perhaps 
I found it easier to—stop——than I had 
expected. But it was all for the best. 
It must have been stopped. What could 
our life have been? I was telling a friend 
of mine the other day, a lady, that there 
are people who cannot afford to wear 
hearts inside them. If I had jumped at 
your offer—and there was a moment when 
I would have done so——” 

“Was there?” 

“Indeed there was, George.” The 
“George” didn’t mean quite as much as 
it might have meant between others, 
because they were cousins. “But, if I 
had, the joint home of us all must have 
been in Mr. Price’s farmhouse.” 

“Tt isn’t a farmhouse.” 

“You know what I mean. But I want 
you to believe that I thought of you quite 
as much as of myself—more than of my- 
self. I should at any rate have bad bril- | 
liant hopes before me. I could understand. | 
what it would be to be the Marchioness 
of Brotherton. I could have borne much 
for years, to think that at some future 
day I might hang on your arm in London 
salons as your wife. I had an ambition 
which now can never be gratified. I, too, 
can look on this picture and on that. But 
[ had to decide for you as well as for 
myself, end I did decide that it was not 
for your welfare, nor for your honour, 
nor for your happiness, to marry a woman 
who could not help you in the world.” 
She was now leaning forward and almost 
touching hisarm. “ I think sometimes that 
those most nearly concerned hardly know 
what a woman may have to endure be- 
cause she is not selfish.” 

How could any man stand this? There 
are words which a man cannot resist from 
a woman, even though he knows them to 
be false. Lord George, though he did 
not quite believe that all these words 
were sincere, did think that there was a 
touch of sincerity about them—an opinion 
which the reader probably will not share 
with Lord George. ‘“ Have you suffered?” 
he said, putting out his hand to her and 
taking hers. 

“Suffered!” she exclaimed, drawing 
away her hand, and sitting bolt upright 
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and shaking her head. “Do you think 
that Iam a fool, not toknow! Do you 
suppose that I am blind and deaf? When 
I said that I was one of those who could 
not afford to wear a heart, did you imagine 
that I had been able to get rid of the 
article? No, it is here still,” and she 
put her hand on her side. “It is here 
still, and very troublesome I find it. I 
suppose the time will come when it will 
die away. They say that every plant will 
fade if it be shut in from the light, and 
never opened to the rains of heaven.” 

“Alas! alas!” he said. “I did not 
know that you would feel like that.” 

“Of course I feel. I have had some- 
thing to do with my life, and I have done 
this with it! Two men have honoured 
me with their choice, and out of the two 
I have chosen—Mr. Houghton. I comfort 
myself by telling myself that I did right; 
—and I did do right. But the comfort 
is not very comforting.” Still he sat 
looking at the fire. He knew that it was 
open to him to get up and swear to her 
that she still had his heart. She could 
not be angry with him, as she had said 
as much to himself. And he almost 
believed at the moment that it was so. 
He was quite alive to the attraction of 
the wickedness, though, having a con- 
science, he was aware that the wickedness 
should, if possible, be eschewed. “I did 
not mean to say all this,” she exclaimed at 
last, sobbing. 

“ Adelaide !” he said. 

“Do you love me? You may love me 
without anything wrong.” 

“Indeed I do.” Then there was an 
embrace, and after that he hurried away, 
almost without another word. 


CHAPTER XIX. RATHER ‘ BOISTEROUS.” 
!” Tt was 


“‘ Arrer all, he’s very dreary! 
this that Adelaide Houghton spoke to her- 
self, as soon as Lord George had left her. 
No doubt the whole work of the interview 
had fallen on to her shoulders. He had 
at last been talked into saying that he 
loved her, and had then run away, fright- 
ened by the unusual importance and tragic 
signification of his own words. ‘“ After 
all, he’s very dreary.” 

Mrs. Houghton wanted excitement. She 
probably did like Lord George as well 
as she liked anyone. Undoubtedly she 
would have married him, had he been able 
to maintain her as she liked to be main- 
tained; but, as he had been unable, she 
had taken Mr. Houghton without a notion 





on her part of making even an attempt to 
love him. When she said that she could 
not afford to wear a heart—and she had said 
so to various friends and acquaintances— 
she did entertain an idea that circum- 
stances had used her cruelly, that she had 
absolutely been forced to marry a stupid 
old man, and that therefore some little 
freedom was due to her as a compensation. 
Lord George was Lord George, and might 
possibly some day be a marquis. He was, 
at any rate, a handsome man, and he had 
owned allegiance to her, before he had 
transferred his homage to that rich little 
chit Mary Lovelace. She was incapable 
of much passion, but she did feel that she 
owed it to herself to have some revenge 
on Mary Lovelace. The game, as it stood, 
had charms sufficient to induce her to go 
on with it ; and yet, after all, he was dreary. 

Such was the lady’s feeling when she 
was left alone; but Lord George went 
away from the meeting almost overcome 
by the excitement of the occasion. To 
him the matter was of such stirring mo- 
ment that he could not go home, could 
not even go to hisclub. He was so moved 
by his various feelings, that he could only 
walk by himself and consider things. To 
her that final embrace had meant very 
little. What did it signify? He had 
taken her in his arms and kissed her fore- 
head. It might have been her lips had 
he so pleased. But to him it had seemed 
to mean very much indeed. There was a 
laxury in it which almost intoxicated him, 
and a horror in it which almost quelled 
him. That she should so love him, as to 
be actually subdued by her love, could 
not but charm him. He had none of 
that strength which arms a man against 
flatterers—none of that experience which 
strengthens a man against female cajolery. 
It was to him very serious, and very solemn. 
There might, perhaps, have been exaggera- 
tion in her mode of describing her feelings, 
but there could be no doubt in this, that 
he had held her in his arms, and that she 
was another man’s wife. 

The wickedness of the thing was more 
wicked to him than the charm of it was 
charming. It was dreadful to him to think 
that he had done a thing of which he 
would have to be ashamed, if the know- 
ledge of it were brought to his wife’s ears. 
That he should have to own himself to 
have been wrong to her would tear him to 
pieces. That he should lord it over her 
as a real husband was necessary to his 
happiness, and how can a man be a real 
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lord over a woman when he has had to 
confess his fault to her, and to beg her to 
forgive him? A wife’s position with her 
husband may be almost improved by such 
asking for pardon. It will enhance his 
tenderness. But the man is so lowered, 
that neither of them can ever forget the 
degradation. And, though it might never 
come to that, though this terrible passion 
might be concealed from her, still it was a 
grievance to him and a disgrace that he 
should have anything to conceal. It was 
a stain in his own eyes on his own nobility, 
a slur upon his escutcheon, a taint in his 
honesty, and then the sin of it—the sin 
of it! To him it already sat heavy on 
his conscience. While with her there 
was hardly left # remembrance of the 
kiss which he had imprinted on her brow, 
his lips were still burning with the fever. 
Should he make up his mind, now at once, 
that he would never, never see her again ? 
Should he resolve that he would write to 
her a moving tragic letter—not a love- 
letter—in which he would tell her that 
there must be a gulf between them, over 
which neither must pass till age should 
have tamed their passions. As he walked 
across the Park he meditated what would 
be the fitting words for such a letter, and 
almost determined that it should be written. 
Did he not owe his first duty to his wife, 
and was he not bound for her sake to take 
such astep? ‘Then, as he wandered alone 
in Kensington-gardens—for it had taken 
him many steps, and occupied much time 
to think of it all—there came upon himan 
idea that perhaps the lady would not re- 
ceive the letter in the proper spirit. Some 
idea occurred to him of the ridicule which 
would befall him, should the lady at last 
tell him that he had really exaggerated 
matters. And then the letter might be 
shown to others. He did love the lady. 
With grief and shame and a stricken con- 
science he owned to himself that he loved 
her. But he could not quite trust her. 
And so, as he walked down towards the 
Albert Memorial, he made up his mind 
that he would not write the letter. But 
he also made up his mind—he thought 
that he made up his mind—that he would 
go no more alone to Berkeley-square. 

As he walked on he suddenly came upon 
his wife walking with Captain De Baron, 
and he was immediately struck with the 
idea that his wife ought not to be walking 
in Kensington-gardens with Captain De 
Baron. The idea was so strong, as alto- 


gether to expel from his mind for the 





moment all remembrance of Mrs. Houghton. 
He had been unhappy before because he 
was conscious that he was ill-treating his 
wife, but now he was almost more disturbed 
because it seemed to him to be possible 
that his wife was ill-treating him. He had 
left her but a few minutes ago—he thought 
of it now as being but a few minutes 
since—telling her with almost his last 
word that she was specially bound, more 
bound than other women, to mind her own 
conduct, and here she was walking in 
Kensington-gardens with a man whom all 
the world called Jack De Baron. As he 
approached them his brow became clouded, 
and she could see that it was so. She 
could not but fear that her companion 
would see it also. Lord George was 
thinking how to address them, and had 
already determined on tucking his wife 
under his own arm and carrying her off, 
before he saw that a very little way behind 
them the dean was walking with—Adelaide 
Houghton herself. Though he had been 
more than an hour wandering about the 
Park, he could not understand that the 
lady whom he had left in her own house 
so recently, in apparently so great a state 
of agitation, should be there also, in her 
best bonnet and quite calm. He had no 
words immediately at command, but she 
was as voluble as ever. “ Doesn’t this 
seem odd?” she said. “Why, it is not 
ten minutes since you left me in Berkeley- 
square. I wonder what made you come 
here?” 

“What made you come?” 

“Jack brought me here. If it were 
not for Jack I should never walk or ride 
or do anything, except sit in a stupid 
carriage. And just at the gate of the 
gardens we met the dean and Lady George.” 

This was very simple and straight- 
forward. There could be no doubt of the 
truth of it all. Lady George had come 
out with her father, and nothing could be 
more as it ought to be. As to “Jack” 
and the lady he did not, at any rate as yet, 
feel himself justified in being angry at that 
arrangement. But nevertheless he was dis- 
turbed. His wife had been laughing when 
he first saw her, and Jack had been talk- 
ing, and they had seemed to be very happy 
together. The dean no doubt was there ; 
but still the fact remained that Jack had 
been laughing and talking with his wife. 
He almost doubted whether his wife ought 
under any circumstances to laugh in Ken- 
sington-gardens. And then the dean was 
so indiscreet! He, Lord George, could 
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not of course forbid his wife to walk with 
her father; but the dean had no idea that 
any real looking after was necessary for 
anybody. He at once gave his arm to his 
wife, but in two minutes she had dropped 
it. They were on the steps of the Albert 
Memorial, and it was perhaps natural that 
she should do so. But he hovered close 
to her as they were looking at the 
figures, and was uneasy. “I think it’s 
the prettiest thing in London,” said the 
dean, “‘one of the prettiest things in the 
world.” 

“ Don’t you find it very cold ?” said Lord 
George, who did not at the present moment 
care very much for the fine arts. 

“We have been walking quick,” said 
Mrs. Houghton, “and have enjoyed it.” The 
dean with the two others had now passed 
round one of the corners. “I wonder,” 
she went on, “I do wonder how it has 
come to pass that we should be brought 
together again so soon!” 

“We both happened to come the same 
way,” said Lord George, who was still 
thinking of his wife. 

“Yes; that must have beenit. Though 
is it not a strange coincidence? My mind 
had been so flurried that I was glad to get 
out into the fresh air. When shall I see 
you again?” He couldn’t bring himself 
to say never. There would have been a 
mock-tragic element about the single word 
which even he felt. And yet, here on the 
steps of the monument, there was hardly 
an opportunity for him to explain at length 
the propriety of their both agreeing to be 
severed. “You wish to see me—don’t 
you?” she asked. 

“T hardly know what to say.” 

“But you love me!” She was now 
close to him, and there was no one else 
near enough to interfere. She was pressing 
close up to him, and he was sadly ashamed 
of himself. And yet he did love her. He 
thought that she had never looked so well 
as at the present moment. “ Say that you 
love me,” she said, stamping her foot 
almost imperiously. 

“You know I do, but——” 

“ But what ?” 

“T had better come to you again and 
tell you all.” The words were no sooner 
out of his mouth, than he remembered that 
he had resolved that he would never go to 
heragain. But yet, after what had passed, 
something must be done. He had also 
made up his mind that he wouldn’t write. 
He had quite made up his mind about that. 
The words that are written remain. It 


would perhaps be better that he should go 
to her and tell her everything. 

“Of course you will come again,” she 
said. “What is it ails you? You are 
unhappy because she is here with my 
cousin Jack?” It was intolerable to him 
that.anyone should suspect him of jealousy. 
“Jack has a way of getting intimate with 
people, but it means nothing.” It was 
dreadful to him that an allusion should 
be made to the possibility of anybody 
“meaning anything” with his wife. 

Just at this moment Jack’s voice was 
heard coming back round the corner, and 
also the daughter of the dean. Captain 
De Baron had been describing the persons 
represented on the base of the monument, 
and had done so after some fashion of his 
own that had infinitely amused not only 
Lady George but her father also. “ You 
ought to be appointed guide to the memo- 
rial,” said the dean. 

“If Lady George will give me a testi- 
monial, no doubt I might get it, dean,” 
said Jack. 

“IT don’t think you know anything 
about any of them,” said Lady George. 
“I’m sure you’ve told me wrong about 
two. You’re the last man in the world 
that ought to be a guide to anything.” 

“Will you come and be guide, and I'll 
just sweep the steps?” 

Lord George heard the last words, and 
allowed himself to be annoyed at them, 
though he felt them to be innocent. He 
knew that his wife was having a game of 
pleasant play, like a child with a pleasant 
playfellow. But then he was not satisfied 
that his wife should play like a child, and 
certainly not with such a playfellow. He 
doubted whether his wife ought to allow 
playful intimacy from any man. Marriage 
was to him a very serious thing. Was he 
not prepared to give up a real passion, 
because he had made this other woman his 
wife? In thinking over all this his mind 
was not very logical, but he did feel that 
he was justified in exacting particularly 
strict conduct from her, because he was 
going to make Mrs. Houghton understand 
that they two, though they loved each 
other, must part. If he could sacrifice so 
much for his wife, surely she might sacrifice 
something for him. 

They returned altogether to Hyde-park- 
corner, and then they separated. Jack 
went away towards Berkeley-square with 
his cousin; the dean got himself taken 
in a cab to his club; and Lord George 
walked his wife down Constitution-hill 
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towards theirown home. He felt it to be 
necessary that he should say something to 
his wife; but, at the same time, was 
specially anxious that he should give her 
no cause to suspect him of jealousy. Nor 
was he jealous, in the ordinary sense of 
the word. He did not suppose for a 
moment that his wife was in love with 
Jack De Baron, or Jaek with his wife. 
But he did think that, whereas she had 
very little to say to her own husband, she 
had a great deal to say to Jack. And he 
was sensible, also, of a certain unbecoming- 
ness in such amusement on her part. She 
had to struggle upwards, so as to be 
able to sustain properly the position and 
dignity of Lady George Germain, and the 
possible dignity of the Marchioness of 
Brotherton. She ought not to want play- 
fellows. If she would really have learned 
the names of all those artists on the base 
of the memorial, as she might so easily 
have done, there would have been some- 
thing in it. A lady ought to know, at 
any rate, the names of such men. But 
she had allowed this Jack to make a joke 
of it all, and had rather liked the joke. 
And the dean had laughed loud, more like 
the son of a stable-keeper than a dean. 
Lord George was almost more angry with 
the dean than with his wife. The dean, 
when at Brotherton, did maintain a certain 
amount of dignity; but here up in London, 
he seemed to be intent only on “having a 
good time,” like some schoolboy out on a 
holiday. 

“Were you not a little loud when you 
were on the steps of the memorial ?”’ hesaid. 
“T hope not, George; not too loud.” 

‘A lady should never be in the least 
loud, nor, for the matter of that, would a 
gentleman either if he knew what he was 
about.” 

She walked on a. little way, leaning on 
his arm in silence, considering whether he 
meant anything by what he was saying, 
and how much he meant. She felt almost 
sure that he did mean something dis- 
agreeable, and that he was sqplding her. 
“T don’t quite know what you mean by 
loud, George. We were talking, and of 
course wanted to make each other hear. 
I believe, with some people, loud means— 
vulgar. I hope you didn’t mean that.” 

He certainly would not tell his- wife 
that she was vulgar. “There is,” he said, 
“a manner of talking which leads people 
on to—to—being boisterous.” 

“ Boisterous, George? Was I bois- 
terous ?” 





“T think your father was a little.” 

She felt herself blush beneath her veil 
as she answered. “Of course, if you tell 
me anything about myself, I will en- 
deavour to do as you tell me; but, as for 
papa, I am sure he knows how to behave 
himself. I don’t think he ought to be found 
fault with because he likes to amuse 
himself.” 

“And that Captain De Baron was very 
loud,” said Lord George, conscious that, 
though his ground might be weak in 
reference to the dean, he could say what 
he pleased about Jack De Baron. 

“Young men do laugh and talk, don’t 
they, George?” 

“What they do in their barracks, or 
when they are together, is nothing to you 
or me. What such a one may do when he 
is in company with my wife is very much 
to me, and ought to be very much to you.” 

“George,” she said, again pausing for a 
moment, “‘do you mean to tell me that I 
have misbehaved myself ? Because, if so, 
speak it out at once. 

“ My dear, that is a foolish question to 
ask. I have said nothing about misbe- 
haviour, and you ought, at any rate, to 
wait till I have done so. 
very sorry to use such a word, and do not 
think that I shall ever have occasion. But 
surely you will admit that there may be 
practices, and manners, and customs on 
which I am at liberty to speak to you. I 
am older than you.” 

‘Husbands, of course, are older than 
their wives, but wives generally know 
what they are about quite as well as their 
husbands.” 

“Mary, that isn’t the proper way to 
take what I say. You have a very 
peculiar place to fill in the world, a place 
for which your early life could not give 
you the very fittest training.” 

** Then why did you put me there ?” 

“ Because of my love, and also because 
I had no doubt whatever as to your be- 
coming fit. There is a levity which is 
often pretty and becoming in a girl, in 
which a married woman in some ranks of 
life may, perhaps, innocently indulge, but 
which is not appropriate to higher posi- 
tions.” 

“This is all because I laughed when 
Captain De Baron mispronounced the 
men’s names. I don’t know anything 
peculiar in my position. One would sup- 
pose that I was going to be made a sort 
of female bishop, or to sit all my life as a 
chairwoman, like that Miss Mildmay. Of 
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course I langh when things are said that 
make me laugh. And as for Captain De 
Baron, I think he is very nice. Papa likes 
him, and he is always at the Houghtons, 
and I cannot agree that he was loud and 
vulgar, or boisterous, because he made a few 
innocent jokes in Kensington-gardens.” 
He perceived now, for the first time 
since he had known her, that she had a 
temper of her own, which he might find 
some difficulty in controlling. She had 
endured gently enough his first allusions 
to herself, but had risen up in wrath 
against him from the moment in which he 
had spoken disparagingly of her father. 
At the moment he had nothing further to 
say. He had used what eloquence there 
was in him, what words he had collected 
together, and then walked home in silence. 
But his mind was full of the matter; and 
though he made no further allusion on 
that day, or for some subsequent days 
either, to this conversation or to his wife’s 
conduct in the Park, he had it always in 
his mind. He must be the master, and, in 
order that he might be master, the dean 
must be as little as possible in the house, 
And that intimacy with Jack De Baron 
must be crushed, if only that she might 
be taught that he intended to be master. 
Two or three days passed by, and during 
those two or three days he did not go to 
Berkeley-square. 





MISTRESS AND MAID. 





THERE is a family establishment, with 
which I happen to be acquainted, whose 
locale is a south-western suburb of London, 
and the completeness and comfort of whose 
appointments nothing could surpass, that 
is manned and womaned throughout by 
foreign servants. An exception must be 
made in the case of the cook, who is an 
Irishwoman, though, even she, on her 
mother’s side, is of French extraction. A 
single indoor man-servant is kept, who is an 
Italian, and five women-servants in addition 
to the above-named cook, who are Swiss or 
German. There exists in the British breast 
a not unintelligible and patriotic prejudice 
against households composed on such prin- 
ciples of mixed nationality as this, and it 
may at once be conceded that the substi- 
tution of aliens for natives in the British 
kitchen is often an affectation which is 
attended by no economical advantages and 
no scientific superiority. In the particular 
instance that now occurs to me, none of 





these defects are noticeable. The way of 
life is English, the fare spread on the hos- 
pitable board is English ; the warmth, bright- 
ness, and ease which pervades the whole, 
are English above all things. Seldom 
English, however, I am bound to say, 
except at the dinner-table, and then on 
company occasions, is the language heard 
within the honse. One of the objects of 
its master and mistress in securing such 
an array of Continental domestics, was edu- 
cational. In this family smali children 
abound, and each small child can prattle 
correctly in French and German, as well 
as in English. The educational aspect of 
the plan may be put out of sight; it is the 
economical which chiefly concerns us. The 
present régime has been in operation seven 
years. Before it was introduced, my friends 
kept half the number of domestics they 
now have. The cost of their establish- 
ment was then greater, certainly by one- 
third, than it now is. Here are the facts, 
and any lady or gentleman who chooses 
may make the experiment for herself or 
himself. I will not guarantee its success, 
and I am quite certain that it has risks 
and dangers, which, in this special case 
known to me, have not made themselves 
felt. Two circumstances I may mention 
for the benefit of those who may feel dis- 
posed to essay the arrangement. In the 
first place, foreign domestics can only be 
managed properly by, and, as a con- 
sequence, will only give their best and 
most loyal service to, those who have 
divested themselves of many of their most 
tenacious modes of insular thought, and 
have themselves lived much abroad. In 
the second place, if the Continental servant 
of the best and most trustworthy kind be 
desired, it is not to the Continental market 
as it exists in England that we must go. 
There are in London, and doubtless in other 
great cities, agencies where foreign meniais, 
from major-domo down to kitchen-maid, 
can be procured. Distrust them one and 
all. They have already become viciously 
naturalised ; they have studied and faith- 
fully reproduced the customs and the ideas 
of the English domestic; they have lost 
their thrift, their simplicity, their bright- 
ness. At the end of the year, the house- 
maid whom you have imported direct from 
Brittany will bring you a tidy little sum 
which she has saved out of her wages, and 
ask you to transmit it direct to France for 
investment in the funds, or for the relief 
of her family. The contact with English 
servantgalism which Phillises of foreign 
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origin, hired at such agencies ag have been 
mentioned, have experienced, will have 
caused them to contract the thoroughly 
English habit of squandering their wages 
on finery, and will leave them penniless 
long before the year is out. 

Though most English matrons would 
only adopt, with considerable reluctance, 
such an expedient as that whose operation 
has just been sketched, it is clear that 
“something must be done.” Whither have 
all the good servants gone? How is it pos- 
sible to put up with the generation which 
has succeeded them? What will the next 
generation be like? These are the houso- 
hold questions of the day, which have 
already received a variety of answers, and 
have elicited not a few suggestions. When 
the Prince of Wales returned to England 
after his visit to India, he brought with him 
one or two dusky attendants, and the pro- 
posal was at once made that we should re- 
cruit our menial army from the teeming 
orient. It was of course impracticable, and 
it fell through as completely as, for practical 
purposes, the desperate device of lady and 
gentleman helps may be considered to have 
done. The great servant problem has still 
to be solved, and whether the solution 
is to be domestic or foreign; whether 
Alphonse, and Giovanni, and Fritz, and 
Thérése, are to take the place of John, 
William, Jane, and Elizabeth, as even on 
our own shores the Continental ouvrier 
threatens to displace the British workman; 
or whother our own home-bred helps—save 
the mark !—will change their estimate of 
the duties of their position, who shall say ? 

Let it be admitted unreservedly that, as 
there is a case for the mistresses, so there 
is a case for the servants. The latter plea 
is universally conceded by those who have 
studied the most pressing domestic difli- 
culty of the age, and has been pushed toa 
fanciful and extravagant length by some 
able authorities on the matter. A few 
years ago, a murder of a very atrocious 
character was committed by a cook in 
a kitchen in Park-lane. The victim was 
the mistress of the establishment, and 
Mr. Charles Reade improved the occasion 
in the manner characteristic of him, by a 
homily on the grievances of the race of 
domestics, and by the suggestion that, if 
the mistress had not transgressed her pro- 
vince, had not invaded quite unjustifi- 
ably the cook’s sanctum, she would not 
have met with a violent and premature 
death. Servants have found another 
very clever and accomplished apologist in 








Mrs. Lynn Linton, who, amongst other 
observations, protests that she sees no 
reason why, if Betsey Jane does her work, 
and earns her honest wage, she should not 
dress in any fashion she chooses, spend her 
holidays where and as she likes, and if she 
has a taste that way, occupy her elegant 
leisure with the painting of velvet, or the 
playing of operatic airs. Quiteso. All this 
is completely an affair to be settled between 
mistress and maid. But the real complaint 
is, that Mrs. Linton’s hypothesis, which is 
essential for the success of her argument, 
is unhappily not fulfilled. “If Betsey 
Jane does her work ’’—and her work, in 
the sense in which she stipulates to do it, 
is left undone. A mistress engages a ser- 
vant; at the time the engagement is made, 
she specifies in the clearest way what the 
duties of the place are. The maid con- 
tracts to perform them, and dves not. She 
surreptitiously evades, or insolently repu- 
diates them. The dusting of a particular 
chair or sofa was not in the bond. As a 
matter of fact, it was; but Betsey Jane 
brazens out the denial, and ends with 
sulkily consenting to do that for which 
she is paid. All this time she has been 
having her monthly holiday, her Sundays 
out, her afternoons and evenings in the 
week. Without provocation of any kind 
she has chosen to see, in the mistress whom 
she engages to serve, her natural enemy— 
a born foe and tyrant, whom she is justified 
in duping on every possible occasion—from 
whom it is her duty to herself to get as 
much, and to whom to give as little as 
circumstances admit. 

Who does not know that human com- 
pound of self-sufficiency, conceit, ignorance, 
thanklessness, thoughtlessness, selfishness, 
which constitutes so many a modern ser- 
vant? The sins of dishonesty and drunken- 
ness, though far from uncommon, may be 
excluded from the catalogue. These are 


| vices not specially limited to servants; they 


do not, logically speaking, make up the 
differentia of the class, in the sense in 
which the other defects certainly do. 
Ignorance in a servant is thoroughly par- 
donable, and can be cured by instruction. 
Mistresses do not complain that servants 
do not know, but that they will not be 
taught. ‘“Iknow my work,” is the stereo- 
typed reply to any mention or remon- 
strance ; but that is exactly what she does 
not know, or what she will not honestly 
take in hand. Housemaids and parlour- 
maids, who have no other thought than 
how they can spare themselves exertion, 
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demand and receive eighteen pounds a 
year; the plainest of plain cooks demand 
and receive twenty pounds or more, and pro- 
bably dispose of thrice that sum in wanton 
waste and perquisites. Language can 
scarcely exaggerate the amount of petty 
misery, which the modern servant 4 la 
mode is capable of causing to master and 
mistress. The perpetnal forgetfulness, the 
crass, stolid indifference to the comfort of 
any human being except herself, the end- 
less neglect of small commands, the sem- 
piternal necessity of personal reminder and 
supervision—these are sources of uninter- 
mitting irritation, in comparison with 
which an occasional outburst of intoxica- 
tion would be a relief, and the periodic 
perpetration of a deliberate fraud a par- 
donable iniquity. What treatment is to 
be applied in such cases as these? Will 
kindness answer? But you try kindness, 
and even generosity. You make Abigail 
and Susan presents of clothes; you try to 
obtain their confidence ; you show that you 
would be friends with them; you accede 
to their request for a day or an evening 
out, at a moment when it happens to be 
really inconvenient; if they have any ail- 
ment you see that they are as carefully 
tended, as if they were of your own kith 
and kin. In what a lamentably small 
percentage of cases does this policy prove 
successful! If you are ill yourself, will 
the ordinary servant forego a holiday to 
further your recovery? Will she rise 
from her seat a moment sooner than suits 
her, or move her limbs quicker if your bell 
rings? Will she, in consideration of the 
unmistakable evidence which you have 
given of a wish to consult her comfort and 
pleasure, forego the chance of & gossip 
with her young man on the area-steps, 
because you have requested her to dis- 
continue the usage? Happy indeed are 
those mistresses who can succeed in estab- 
lishing any sentiment of moral and per- 
sonal reciprocity between themselves and 
their servants. 

It is the apparent hopelessness of the 
appeal to good feeling and honour, which 
is the worst sign with the servants of the 
day. The grosser phases of their selfish- 
ness, though bad enough, are comparatively 
venial faults. The gluttony that goes on 
below stairs, the unbroken round of meals, 
theseveral editionsof breakfast, lunch, early 
dinner, late dinner, tea, and supper, the 
manner in which anything that can violently 
be dragged into the category of broken 
meats disappears from your table never to 





appear again— most of this might be 
endured, if there were solid compensation 
in the way of positive merit. The fasti- 
diousness of the modern servant is as 
monstrous as her gluttony. What is good 
enough for the table of the master, will not 
answer the sybaritic requirements of the 
maid. Servants will orly eat particular 
joints ; they must have a cheese such as 
they approve; they would as soon touch 
any meat save of prime native growth as 
they would be satisfied with “skilly.” Yet 
one knows perfectly well that, should the 
opportunities of service fail, these mis- 
guided persons would be fain to fill them- 
selves with the husks which formed the 
prodigal son’s best fare. 

Such ronghly is the case for the mis- 
tresses. It remains to be seen what 
explanation can be found for the facts of 
the case, and what, on the other hand, can 
be described as the case for the servants. 

There are certain definite phenomena, 
apart from what is spoken of as the 
general democratic tendency of the age, 
which may account for a good deal of 
the independence of our dependents. If 


a mistress attempts to engage a servant at 


the Soho Bazaar, she will find that, before 
she has had the opportunity of putting 
many questions to the young person, the 
young person has subjected her to a very 
exhaustive sort of catechetical lecture. It is 
as likely as not— indeed, it is the more 
likely of the two—that it will be the hired 
and not the hirer who will intimate the 
abrupt conclusion of negotiations. Some 
of the lady’s replies are not satisfactory. 
The quarter of the town does not suit the 
young person. The houses in the street or 
square are too small or too big. There is 
not a footman kept, but only a page-boy, 
or else there is no page-boy under the 
footman. The hoursare not in accordance 
with her views; the holidays are insuffi- 
cient. If the wages might be accepted, 
everything is not “found,” or the oppor- 
tunity of perquisites is not satisfactory. 
The young person is very sorry, but “I 
must decline.” All mistresses may not be 
aware that there exists the machinery for 
making severe enquiries into their own 
characters, for the benefit of intending ser- 
vants, on a most extensive scale through- 
out the country. In London there is a 
central office, in which the names of all 
the actual or potential masters and mis- 
tresses of the United Kingdom are regis- 
tered. A payment of an annual fee of 
fifteen shillings to this institution gives 
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every servant the right and the power to 
ascertain what households are or are not 
desirable; the information being conveyed 
by correspondents regularly receiving the 
pay of the institution, and residents in 
different parts of London or of the country, 
as the case may be. There isalso an asso- 
ciation, which titularly identifies itself 
with the great object of national reform, 
and which for three years past has been 
circulating a document throughout the 
kitchens of the empire, appealing to the 
servants to resist the oppression of their 
masters. In connection with this associa- 
tion there is a fund established, a yearly 
payment of ten shillings to which entitles 
servants who are out of place to a small 
allowance. There are two other circum- 
stances at this point to be considered. In 
the present day, servants have, as a matter 
of fact, outlets for employment and means 
of livelihood which have only recently 
come into existence. There is the sewing- 
machine, for instance, and in a great city 
like London, domestic maid-servants know 
that they can earn enough to support them- 
selves by these instruments, and that the 
occupation will give them their evenings 
free. Again, there are the chances of 
emigration, and in the literature which 
servant-girls read, as well as in the weekly 
newspapers which they patronise, the 
golden possibilities of emigration are sys- 
tematically overcoloured. No doubt it is 
in many cases with these poor creatures 
the pride that goes before a fall, and that 
a terrible fall. But it is quite certain 
that a belief in Inck, a confidence that a 
happy chance will somehow or other pre- 
sent itself, does in the last place account 
for some of the airs and extravagances of 
servantgalism. 

But the blame does not end here. No- 
thing is more certain than that, if there 
were no bad mistresses, no domestic mis- 
management, thcre would be none of those 
faults which are justly complained of in 
the servants of the period. The senseless 
extravagance and the wanton waste which 
are permitted to exist in the households of 
the great, and, above all, in those of the 
nouveaux riches, is accountable for a great 
deal of the deterioration of our domestics. 
There is as much vanity, pretence, and 
snobbishness of a kind among servants, as 
among their masters and mistresses. As 
the cook looks down upon the maid of all 
work, so does the parlour-maid, who is 
under a butler, on a housemaid in a family 
in which no man-servant is kept. To have 








had experience in and have lived with the 
titled or untitled aristocracy, whether of 
birth or wealth, where a whole retinue of 
pampered, plush-clad, puffy satellites is 
kept, where the servants’-hall is liberty- 
hall, where money is spent merely because 
there is money to spend, and because the 
spending of it is the distinctive mark of 
superior caste. Everyone who has had a 
practical acquaintance with servants knows 
how contagious is the force of good or bad 
example, and a servant who comes from one 
of those big, mismanaged establishments, 
where corruption, and venality, wicked and 
objectless waste prevail, is enough to rnin 
her fellow-servants in a more modestly- 
conducted ménage. This sort of move- 
ment is perpetually going on, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that half the servants 
who are instrumental in spreading dis- 
comfort through many a middle-class 
household, have been spoiled by the airs 
which they have seen paraded before them. 
Servants are not born bad, more than any 
other of Her Majesty’s subjects. Good 
servants in all ranks of life are occasion- 
ally made bad servants by bad mistresses 
—just as a succession of bad riders will 


ruin a good horse, or a penman who holds. 


his fingers awry .will spoil a good pen. 
For half the servantgalism, which the mis- 
tresses allege as a grievance, the respon- 
sibility rests with the mistresses them- 
selves. Faults of temper on the lady’s 
part are bad enough, and an irritable 
and nagging housewife cannot reasonably 
expect loyal service from those whom she 
employs. But the fruitful origin of un- 
satisfactory servants, of which I now speak, 
is not all temper, but a vicious and debas- 
ing system of household management. 
There are other matters in which the 
mistresses are by no means to be 
acquitted, and with reference to which 
they might do a great deal towards the 
protection of themselves and of each other, 
which they at present leave undone. In 
the first place, mistresses are not sufli- 
ciently careful in enquiring after the cha- 
racter of the servants whom they engage, 
nor, when asked for the characters of ser- 
vants leaving them, are they as scrupulous 
as they ought to be in their replies. A 
lady who takes a written character, who 
does not at any cost to her convenience, 
even at any expense, personally investigate 
the antecedents of the maid, invites decep- 
tion, and deserves to be ill-served. From 
what has been said above—and the writer 
has said nothing of which he is not cogni- 
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sant from practical experience—it may be 
seen that the servants are invited to orga- 
nise themselves into a society against the 
masters and mistresses; it remains for 
mistresses to take what preventive steps 
they can; and these they might certainly 
take if they would be frank with each 
other, and would do justice to themselves. 
The great servant grievance is a real griev- 
ance, but its whose proportions might be 
considerably reduced, if mistresses did all 
which lies in their power to do for its 
remedy. 





A JAPANESE LOVE-SONG. 


Yes, ’tis Autumn, dearest, see 
Cold, rough signs on every side ; 
Listen to the fluttering leaf, 
Borne before the tempest tide. 
Listen to the mournful song, 
Wafted from the pine-trees tall ; 
Listen to the torrent’s voice, 
Loud resounding over all. 


It was in the gladsome Spring, 

When we met and told our love ; 
Nature sang in ecstasy, 

The skies were bright and blue above. 
Then we hoped, and had no thought, 

That darksome days could ever be; 
The golden hours flitted by 

In mirth and loving revelry. 


Then Summer came—we lovers still 
Trifled the long sweet hours away ; 

In scented woods, and deep, dark shades 
With jest and smile, and old-world lay. 

Or, on the cool, broad river’s wave, 
Floating along, we wove our dream, 

Nor thought of those who toiled for gain 
In the great city’s busy stream. 


*Tis Autumn now, and Winter soon 
Will change the fair world’s smiling face; 
A year, alas! will then have flown, 
To us a fleeting moment’s space. 
Oh, ere the Spring come back again, 
In all her radiancy divine, 
May fortune smile upon our love, 
And let me call thee, dearest, mine ! 





THE MAISON BLANCHE. 


“ Ana, la Maison Blanche!” cried Von 
Hanmer, that stout Bavarian ritter, a 
visitor to my studio one hot summer’s day. 
He was turning over the leaves of a sketch- 
book filled with odd bits picked up lately 
in Normandy, and had come upon the 


shudder would be pleasant, you say, this 
broiling weather ; well, you shall have it, if 
I have any skill to tell the story.” Von 
Hanmer twisted his long flaxen moustache 
and began: 


It was Christmastide, 1870. I was then 
a lieutenant of cavalry, my regiment 
attached to the corps of General von 
Bentheim, occupying Rouen and part of 
Normandy. We were on outpost duty, and 
dreary enough we found it. The weather 
was execrable; it snowed, blew, rained, 
thawed, and froze, all at once, or at insig- 
nificant intervals ; we had every variety of 
discomfort in the twenty-four hours. The 
country about was infested by wandering 
bands of francs-tireurs, who kept us 
always on the alert. These men had no 
regard for the established usages of war- 
fare, they would pick off sentries, wantonly 
attack cutposts, lay cunning ambushes for 
detached parties—ah, how we hated them! 
Yes, from their standpoint, no doubt these 
were patriots and heroes, but in our 
regards they were so many brigands to be 
dealt with as such. If we were fired at 
from a house, the house was burnt, and 
any men found in it were shot. Ach 
himmel, what would you have? we don’t 
make war with violet powder and pop-guns. 

One winter’s afternoon, I was ordered 
all of a sudden to take a detachment of 
my dragoons, and accompany a certain 
army purveyor to bring in a quantity of 
hay, reported to be lying at a farm a mile 
or so beyond our lines. A hateful kind of 
duty, for which I was singled out on ac- 
count of my knowing well the language 
of the country. I rode ont grumbling to 
myself, but was a little pacified on learning 
that the duty would be soon over, the hay 
being all ready packed and the farmer 
quite willing to be requisitioned, for our 
acknowledgments weresure to be honoured, 
while those of his countrymen were more 
doubtful; only he required for his own 
safety that a certain constraint should be 
put upon him. 
Arrived at the farm, we found the hay 








sketch of a curious old house overlooking 
the Seine. A house that was a connecting 
link between the medieval fortalice and 
the modern dwelling ; high-grated windows, 
strong portals and flanking projections, 
pierced with loopholes—an aspect gaunt 
yet picturesque. ‘‘ La Maison Blanche— 


well I recall the spot, for there I met 
with an ever-to-be-remembered adventure, 
that even yet brings back a shudder. 


A 


packed in readiness in two immense carts. 
You remember the huge Norman hay- 
carts, with shafts like the masts of a big 
ship, and a load above that seems to touch 
the clouds, but so nicely balanced as 
almost to stand alone on the two enormous 
wheels. An ordinary waggon I could 
have managed well enough by dismount- 
ing half-a-dozen men, and hitching on 





their horses by rope traces; but these carts 
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were a more serious affair, they required a 
steady shaft-horse, for a hitch or a prance 
at the wrong place, and heaven knows 
which end will be uppermost. None of our 
troop horses could be trusted, the farmer 
himself had not one. Presently it was 
whispered in my ear that a certain farmer 
who lived at the ‘‘ Maison Blanche,” not 
half a mile below, was the happy possessor 
of two excellent cart-horses. There was no 
time to lose, dusk was coming on, and the 
country was not particularly safe for us 
Germans. I took at once four men, and 
rode down to the place indicated. 

The track was steep and rugged, but 
it brought us safely out just below the 
Maison Blanche. I well remember the 
weird solemn look of the place, as it stood 
out against the sullen glow in the evening 
sky, a kind of unearthly gloom and shadow 
upon it. I shivered involuntarily as we 
rode through the gateway, and sombre 
twilight fell upon us suddenly. The 
clatter of our entrance brought out the 
farmer and his daughter. A fine-looking 
girl she was, with a clear-cut, rather classic 
profile—just the kind of girl you would 
have fancied capable of self-sacrifice and 
devotion. She looked scared enongh now, 
white, and all of a tremble, replying to 


my questions; the rough, sullen-looking | ° 


man her father, pretending not to under- 
stand my French. They had no horses 
here, no, not one; monsieur might search 
for himself everywhere, the stables were 
open to him, and the whole house! She 
ran on volubly, a kind of forced smile on 
her face, her eyes full of anxiety and 
terror. 

The stables were empty, sure enough; 
I had been misinformed, it seemed. With 
a strange sense of relief at getting clear 
of the Maison Blanche I gave my bridle- 
rein a shake, when my horse, after arching 
his neck and sniffing the air, began to 
neigh lustily. And from the very bowels 
of the earth, as it seemed, I heard a reply 
faint and muffled, and yet strangely near, 
as if from the ground beneath onr feet. 

“It is the echo,” cried Augustine, in 
answer to my look of awakened suspicion. 
“Ah yes, the echo. Monsieur admires it, 
no doubt, coming from over the river; you 
should hear it when the huntsman of 
Monsieur oa 

“ Ach Gott, it is no echo that; you have 
hidden your horses somewhere. Come, 
you have ample cellars under here, no 
doubt. Show them tc me.” 





Her face was like death, only her eyes 





blazing forth full of anguish; but she 
answered volubly still. Cellars? They had 
no cellars. What should a poor farmer 
want with cellars? If there had ever been 
such in times long ago, they must have 
been blocked up ages since. 

At a sign a couple of men dismounted, 
and began to search the house for the 
entrance to the cellars. In a few minutes 
they returned to report that they could 
discover no such opening. In the mean- 
time I had employed myeyes. At the side 
of the house next to me was a slender 
square shaft flanking it, and pierced for 
musketry. Such a flanking tower would 
hardly have existed unless there had been 
an entrance to protect; but there was no 
sign of one. But I could not see the 
whole wall for a pile of faggots piled up 
against the lower end. 

“Clear away that heap of sticks!” 
The men set to work with a will. Before 
half the wood had been removed there 
appeared the lintel of a half-sunken door- 
way. Ina trice the rest of the stack had 
disappeared, and an ancient stone portal 
was brought to light, close by a massive 
grated door strongly bound with iron. A 
well-directed blow from a big stone knocked. 
the rickety lock to pieces, and I entered. 

It was a hall, low but well-proportioned, 
partly hewn out of the chalk rock, roofed 
with huge transverse beams of solid oak 
blackened with age. Huge hogsheads, 
twenty or thirty, stood about onend, and one 
or two were mounted on good stone rests: 
In one corner was an extemporised stable, 
where two sleek mares of: a lovely mottled 
gray were munching their provender. They 
were favourites, evidently, and well cared 
for; hence, no doubt, the pains taken to 
conceal them. Gaily I marched off the 
horses, and turned to reassure the fair 
Augustine. I started to find her just 
behind me. No longer in grief and dis- 
tress, but with anger and defiance sparkling 
in her eyes, and she chanted out in loud 
clear voice, that had the ring of a trumpet- 


call in it: ‘“ Levez-vous, soldats! soldats, 
levez-vous! I] n’y a que cing dans la 
maison.” 


Instantly the cider hogsheads were 
turned over with a loud crash, and some 
five-and-twenty wild, fierce-looking men 
confronted me, rags of old uniforms 
and tatters of all kinds hanging about 
them; but each with a brilliantly-polished 
chassepot in his hands. 

The leader of the band, a tall, comely 
youth, sprang at me, making a lunge with 
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his bayonet. I fired my pistol in his face, 
then a volley flashed forth from the cellar, 
and sudden darkness came crushing in 
upon me. 

I came to life in terrible pain and tor- 
ture, surrounded by perfect darkness, and 
for a long while 1 hardly knew whether 
the torments I endured were of this world 
or of some other, and I had the dreadful 
feeling that this agony would go on for 
ever. Ages seemed to pass—in reality, I 
suppose, only a few hours—and then a 
gleam of blessed daylight gleamed in 
through a loophole and fell upon a crucifix 
that was affixed to the wall in the farther 
corner. Daylight, feeble though it was, 
brought me back reason and fortitude. 
Where was I—and why was I there ? 

I was lying in this cellar desperately 
wounded, probably to my death ; and there 
were others with me, sharers of this cold, 
earthy couch—four others, lying stiff and 
stark, the men of my own regiment, my 
own men, whom [ had led to the shambles. 

There was still another body lying a 
little apart, and I recognised it as the 
young leader at whom I had fired. There 
was a grim satisfaction in that. Bat one 
for five ! 

The hours went on, and I lay still in 
a comatose state, as if dead. I thought in 
a dreamy way of my mother and the girl I 
loved at home—how they would wait and 
watch for me in vain. I had no hope of 
getting ont of this place, for I thought 
that I was dying. Then came fever and 
torments of thirst. If I could only gain 
one full dranght of water I would willingly 
die in drinkivg it. Then I saw with 
delirious joy that there was a well a few 
yards from me—the ancient water supply 
of the stronghold, no doubt. The mouth 
of the well was cut in a huge stone. A 
pulley hung above from the rafters, and a 
few yards of rusty chain, but there was 
no bucket. And had there been, I was 
without strength to use it. But I dragged 
myself to the margin, in the wild hope of 
finding a crevice or cranny with water in 
it. There was nothing of the kind. A 
piece of mortar loosened fell in, and after 
a long while tinkled faintly in the water 
down below. The splashing of the water 
aggravated the torture of thirst. I looked 
over the edge and down into the well. 
How terribly deep it was! I would leave 
it, lest I should be tempted to throw 
myself to the bottom. I was about to lay 
myself beside the comrade nearest to me, 
when some instinct or the warning of some 


beneficent power sent me crawling back 
to my old place at the farthest side from 
the well. On my way I found that I was 
wounded in the foot as well as the head. 
A bullet had strack my foot near the heel, 
tearing away a great piece of my boot, 
and leaving the spur dangling by a fila- 
ment. The boot gave horrible torture to 
the swollen member. I tried to get it off, 
but fainted from pain in the attempt. 

Reviving, I became a prey to sad 
thoughts. Oh, that it had been given me 
to die, sword in hand, on the field of battle, 
in some of the glorious encounters of the 
war! Then with what honour would my 
name have been inscribed on the family 
pedigree, my battered sword would have 
hung in my father’s hall, and the children 
of the race would talk with pride of Uncle 
Ulrich the brave ritter, who had died in 
battle with the French. But to be miss- 
ing, never accounted for—a taint of suspi- 
cion, perhaps, clouding my name ! 

Time went on, and I heard a slight 
movement above. A concealed trap in the 
roof was opened, and two people descended 
—the farmer and his daughter Augustine. 
I first felt a thrill of joy at the thought of 
human help and succour. Then Iremem- 
bered that my life would be to one of 
them, at least, a sentence of death. If the 
farmer found me alive, he must kill me. 


There was no other way of safety. I was 
an enemy, too—an invader. I should 
have done it myself in his place. So I lay 


perfectly still. 

The girl was sobbing and weeping 
bitterly, while her father only replied to 
her in reproaches and complaints. 

It was her folly, he was saying, that had 
brought the francs-tireurs to the honse. 
She must needs take up with that vanrien 
captain of vagabonds, when she might 
have had his good friend Pierre, who, if 
he had fifty years, was worth a thousand 
francs for every year. And to hide them 
in his house, to bring down destruction 
upon them! And now they had gone off 
with his two beautiful horses, as well as 
with those of the accursed Prussians. 

“ How was I to know ?”’ asked Augus- 
tine tearfully, “did not Jean come open- 
mouthed with the news that the whole 
army was upon us, and then I saw the 
helmets gleaming over the hill. Have you 
no feeling for the braves who risk their 
lives for their country? Ah, Léon, my 
brave Léon, my cherished one! ” 

Augustine threw herself upon the body 








of the franc-tireur, and called upon him 
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with many moving, tender words, to speak 

to her, to give her one kiss. And would 
you believe it, her grief was rather a joy 
to me? I thought of my dead comrades, 
and my heart was hardened; for, some- 
how, the girl’s sorrow seemed to partly 
satisfy the great desire in my heart for 
revenge. 

The farmer did not leave his daughter 
long to her grief. He called her to him, 
and they took their stand by the body 
farthest from me. I watched them through 
half-closed eyes. What were they going 
todo? Lieber Gott! they were going to 
throw us all into the well ! 

“Are you sure he is dead, father?” 
said Augustine, as she raised her dreadful 
burden, “ his limbs are quite supple.” 

“Dead or alive, in he goes,” cried the 
farmer. 

Dull reverberations succeeded, and a 
final sudden splash. Ah, it was deep that 
well, deep down into the bowels of the 
earth! And I should soon take the sicken- 
ing leap, with the horrid bed of death at 
the bottom ; there to lie immured fathoms 
deep, out of human ken for all eternity. 

All of a sudden, a bell resounded 
through the house, audible even here, and 
I thought I could make out the muffled 
tramp of horses and men. The two paused 
over their task, and looked at each other, 
a dull horror in their faces. 

“We must not be found here,” whis- 
pered the farmer, “come along, quick, 
Augustine; we will come back and finish 
presently.” 

They hurried away and through the 
trap-door. And now I felt the least 
glimpse of hope. It might be that a party 
of my own regiment had come in search of 
the missing. It might be they who were 
tramping about overhead. HadI strength 
to raise my voice and give the alarm? 
Alas, no! I sank back exhausted, my 
loudest shout only a faint whisper. 

The noise above ceased, and once more 
the trap opened, and Augustine and her 
father came down. The latter was almost 
in good spirits. He chuckled over the 
late visit of the Prussians. They had 
searched the house hastily just now, but 
had never found the entrance to the cellars, 
and bad ridden off in violent haste, misled 
by some false information. But they were 
all coming back to dine at the Maison 
Blanche, forty of them, and the farmer 
was bade to prepare his best. There was 


plenty of time before them, but let them 
hasten. 














They went to work in eager haste. 
Two more bodies were disposed of, and 
now it was my turn. 

Just then the Angelus rang out from 
the village church hard by, and Augustine 
and her father turned away, and threw 
themselves on their knees before the crucifix 
in the distant corner. ‘ 

The extremity of my danger inspired 
me with an idea. The body of the franc- 
tireur lay a few yards away, in height and 
size we did not differ much. His overcoat 
was loosely knotted by the arms round the 
neck. I could not walk, but I could 
crawl; I dragged myself towards the body, 
divested it of the coat, and rolled it over me 
to the place I had just occupied. Absorbed 
in their devotions, the two saw or heard 
nothing. 

When they came back, they seized the 
body that represented mine, and with 
averted faces carried it to the pit and 
threw it in. 

““ Now for the last one,” muttered the 
farmer. 

“No, not Léon, no, no!” cried Augus- 
tine, “never, he shall never lie in that 
horrible pit! He shall lie in the day- 
light in the cemetery, the offices read over 
him.” 

“Then be the death and ruin of your 
father for a lover who’s dead and worth- 
less !” 

Augustine succumbed to this. She 
only stipulated that afterwards the body 
should be recovered and buried properly. 
Her father assented to this, and they ap- 
proached. As Augustine knelt down to 
print a last kiss upon her lover’s brow, I 
gave a low groan, and stirred a little. 

“ He lives! he lives!” cried Augustine. 
*“Mon dieu, he lives! My prayers have 
brought him back. Holy mother, I thank 
thee.” 

“Here is more trouble,” muttered the 
father. ‘If they find him here, we are all 
lost.” 

Augustine had flown away, and returned 
next moment with a flask of cognac, with 
which she moistened my lips. At that I 
gave fresh signs of life. It is wonderful 
that she did not discover the deception, 
but the light was dim, and my face dis- 
figured by its wounds out of all know- 
ledge. Then she went away again for a 
pillow and coverlid, with a sponge and 
hot water to bathe my wounds. All sorts 
of kind cares she lavished on me, I looking 
forward every moment to discovery and 
death. If either of them once noticed my 
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spurs of silver, and of a pattern peculiar to 
our regiment, surely I was undone. 

Once more I heard the clank and clatter 
of troopers. My own regiment were riding 
up, and I could not stir hand or foot. 

At the sound Augustine made ready to 
depart, after whispering a few words into 
my ear. I was to fear nothing, at night- 
fall a boat would be under the bank 
manned by some of my own men, the 
brave francs-tireurs. And then she wrapped 
me warmly up, commending me to the 
care of the bon Dieu, tears, and prayers, 
and ejaculations mingled together. Finding 
me now chilled and deathly she took the 
soft, warm covering from her bosom and 
tied it about me. As she leant over me 
for a parting embrace my spur became 
entangled in her skirt. I thought it was 
all over with me, but no, the fastening 
gave way. It was the broken spur, and 
when she left me it still clung to her skirt 
—a fatal burden, for the sight of it would 
give the lie to the story she had told the 
troopers. I had almost raised a cry to 
warn her, for her kiss was yet warm on 
my cheek, and her loving words, if not 
meant for me, were out of a good, loving 
heart. But it was: my only chance for 
life, message to my comrades more eloquent 
than written words. I followed with 
anxious eyes her retreating form. The 
silver spur-—I could see the gleam of it— 
clung still to her dress. Her good angel 
and mine fought for it on the stairs, but 
mine conquered. 

A few minutes after the trap had closed 
behind her I heard overhead a tre- 
mendous uproar, cupboards moved, fur- 
niture thrown down, loud German oaths 
and shrill French expostulations ; and this 
lasted till the trap was thrown open 
with a bang, and my own dragoons came 
clattering down. I was saved ! 

Saved only for the doctors, it seemed, 
for I was in hospital for three months 
afterwards, and then there was peace. 
But I never shall forget the cry of that 
girl when she found that it was not her 
lover, but his slayer, that she had saved 
from the pit. And yet it was just that 
saved their lives—the evidence that I had 
been tended and taken care of. For I 


would not open my lips about the well. 
When ] told our hauptmann the story long 
afterwards he vowed that had he known 
he would not have left one stone standing 
on another of that old house; which would 
have been a pity, for it is worth preserving 
—that old Maison Bianche. 
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Tere are some folks, units among 
millions, whose lives have been marked 
by episodes which stand out in broad con- 
trast to the experience of mankind in 
general, Whether they wish it or not, 
these exceptional persons become pheno- 
mena, prodigies, marvels, subjects of sen- 
sational talk. When we are told of an 
individual who lived many years after 
being executed by hanging we feel that he 
must indeed have an exciting story to tell ; 
and still more so when that individual 
happened to be a woman who became the 
mother of a family after -so strange an 
adventure, The instances, as we have 
said, are no more than units among millions. 
Nevertheless, they are sufficiently numerous 
to form a chapter in the history of excep- 
tional events. 

A whimsical legend, made the subject 
of one of Southey’s ballads, relates to 
@ man who was resuscitated after hang- 
ing, and disappeared from the gibbet 
in a mysterious fashion. In ninety-one 
stanzas Southey tells us the story of 
Roprecht the Robber, believed in Germany 
to have had some foundation in fact. 
Roprecht, who had long been a terror to 
the inhabitants of Cologne, was at length 
caught, tried, sentenced, and executed. 
On the next morning, to the surprise of 
early passers-by, the gibbet was found to 
be empty. One week later Roprecht was 
seen hanging there again, but wearing 
boots and spurs instead of shoes. What 
this could all mean was left to Peter 
Snoye to te]!._ lie and his son Piet were 
driving home late on the night after the 
execution. Passing near the gibbet they 
heard a low moan; looking up they found 
it to proceed from Roprecht. Robber and 
rascal though he might be, they did not 
like to leave him in such a pitiable state ; 
they cut him down, put him into their 
cart, carried him to their home, revived 
him, succoured him, and concealed him 
from the authorities. Whatever virtues 
Roprecht may have possessed, gratitude 
was not among the number. He did not 
deserve to have had so clumsy a Jack Ketch 
to hang him, for we are told that— 


Because of the irons that he was in, 

He hung not by the neck, but by the chin; 

The reason why things had gone thus wrong 

Was that the rope had been left too long ; 
The hangman’s fault, a clumsy rogue. 


How Roprecht showed his ingratitude to 
his preserver was in this wise. One morning 





early, before the family were astir, he took 
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Peter’s horse and Piet’s boots and spurs 
and absconded. But Frau Snoye, who 
had some little suspicion of the man, over- 
heard some of his movements, and roused 
her husband and son. These two mounted 
spare horses, galloped after him, kept 
him in sight, overtook him, seized him 
after a desperate struggle, dragged him to 
the gibbet, and there hanged him most 
effectually : 


His own rope was ready there ; 

To measure the length we took good care ; 

And the job which the bungling hangman begun, 
This time I think was properly done 

By me and Piet Peterszoon, my son. 


There are some instances on record in 
which the punishment of sus. per col. has 
failed, either through some peculiarity in 
the neck and throat of the individual, or a 
want of tact in the hangman. More than six 
centuries ago (if old records are truthful), 
Juetta de Balsham, convicted of harbouring 
thieves, was sentenced to be executed. 
She hung for three days, revived, and was 
pardoned, as a phenomenon who had some- 
how or other o’ermastered the gallows. 
Dr. Plot quoted a narrative, on the autho- 
rity of Obadiah Walker, Master of New 
College, Oxford, to the effect that a 
Swiss was hanged thirteen times over; 











After being hanged at Tyburn his body 
was taken to Sir William Blizard, the 
celebrated surgeon; while laid out on a 
table in the dissecting-room he displayed 
signs of life, and was eventually recovered. 
A female servant of Mrs. Cope, of Oxford, 
convicted of some penal offence, was 
executed in 1650. After hanging an un- 
usually long time she was cut down, and 
fell heavily to the ground. The shock 
revived her. Was it poetical justice or 
not—she was effectually hanged the next 
day. 

Margaret Dickson, a century and a half 
ago, was convicted of concealment of 
birth, and was subjected to the last 
penalty of the law. Her body, after 
hanging on the gibbet at Edinburgh, was 
cut down and given up to her friends. 


| They put it into a coffin, and drove off 





every attempt being frustrated by a pecu- 
liarity in the windpipe which prevented 
strangulation. We are not told whether | 
the thirteenth experiment was successful, 
or whether justice was merciful at last. 
Ann Green was hanged at Oxford for 
infanticide, in 1650; nay, her legs were 
pulled, and her body struck with soldiers’ 
muskets, in accordance with a barbarous 
custom sometimes adopted of making assu- 





rance doubly sure. Nevertheless, she sur- 
vived, «fter hanging someconsiderable time. | 
Her body was given up for dissection. The | 
surgeon observed faint signs of animation, 
tended her instead of anatomising her, and 
in thirteen hours she was able to speak. 
She remembered nothing distinctly of what 
had occurred, but seemed to herself to 
have been ina deep sleep. The crown par- 
doned her; she married, and became the 
mother of afamily. Her husband forgave 
the past errors of her life, possibly for 
a kind of celebrity which the singular 
episode had brought to her. 

Other examples of a more or less analo- 
gous kind are the following. A woman 
(name unrecorded) was hanged in 1808. 
She came to herself after suspension for 
the prescribed period, not by slow degrees, 
butsuddenly. John Hayes experienced an 
ordeal something like that of Ann Green. 





| afterwards transported. 


with it in a cart six miles to Musselburgh. 
Some apprentices rudely stopped the cart, 
and loosened the lid of the coffin. This 
let in the air, and the air and the jolting 
together revived her. She was carried 
indoors alive, but faint and barely con- 
scious; a minister came to pray with her, 
and she effectually recovered. No men- 
tion of collusion occurs in this narrative, 
although some of the incidents would 
seem to point that way. Margaret lived 
many years, had other children born to 
her, and was familiarly known in Edin- 
burgh, where she sold salt, as Half- 
hanged Maggie. 

Some years ago an article appeared in 
ALL THE YEAR Rounp* in which an account 
is given of the execution at Tyburn of a 
youth, in the time of George the Second. 
He was cut down after the usual time of 
suspension and taken to Surgeons’ Hall, 
where resuscitation took place, He was 
Instances are 
known in which a rebound after the fall 
has enabled the feet of the victim to touch 
the platform, with what ultimate result 
has to be determined by a conflict between 
mercy and sternness on the part of the 
authorities. A disgraceful scene took place 
at Edinburgh in 1818. The rope with 
which a man was hanged being too loose, his 
toes touched the platform; the assembled 
mob got up a riot on some pretext, the 
half-hanged man was carried off, recap- 
tured, and finally hanged on the following 
day. A scene of a similar deplorable 
kind had been witnessed at Jersey a few 
years previously. It forms no part of our 





* Att THE YEAR Rovunp, First Series, Vol. 14, 
p. 275, ‘‘ London in Books.”’ 
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present subject to dwell on the moral effect 
of capital punishments ; but there is cer- 
tainly reason for congratulation that the 
brutal accompaniments of the scene are 
no longer exhibited. A terribly depraved 
condition of society was denoted in the 
last century by the attendance of “the 
quality” at executions in the Old Bailey. 
Rooms or windows were hired on the 
preceding evening, the night was passed 
in feasting and card-playing, and at eight 
o’clock in the morning the visitors—titled 
ladies as well as be-ruffled beaux—would 
take their seats at a window to witness 
the execution of some criminal, or, it may 
be, half-a-dozen criminals in one batch. 
Many instances—how many we are never 
likely to know—have occurred in which 
the culprit and his friends make arrange- 
ments beforehand to defeat the hangman’s 
endeavours. M. Vanderkiste, in his Six 
Years’ Mission among the Dens of London, 
mentions the case of a woman who kept a 
house of call for thieves, and who was 
condemned to death for passing forged 
banknotes. Her friends, with surgical aid, 
caused a silver tube to be inserted in her 
throat some short time before the rope 
was to be passed round her neck. This 
prevented strangulation. Her friends 
obtained possession of the body and re- 
stored her, though with great difficulty. 
She lived many years afterwards. In 
1696, one Richard Johnson, of Shrewsbury, 
sentenced to death for some crime, per- 
suaded the sheriff to agree that the body, 
after hanging, should be placed in a coffin 
“without being stripped.” The sheriff 
may have been kind, but was certainly 
weak, for cords had been twisted round 
and under the body, connected with a pair 
of hooks at the neck; and all concealed 
under a double shirt and a flowing peri- 
wig. But the cunning was frastrated, 
despite the weakness of the sheriff, as 
Johnson showed signs of life even after 
hanging half an hour. An examination 
was made, the apparatus discovered, and 
the man was effectually and finally hanged 
on the following day. Whether any tube 
was inserted we are not told, but there 
was evident collusion in the case of a man 
who was hanged at Cork in 1767. His 
body was carried by his friends to a pre- 
determined spot, where a surgeon made 
an incision in the windpipe, and resusci- 
tated the man in six hours. Let us hope 
that the remainder of the story is not 
quite true, to the effect that the fellow 


went to the theatre that same evening. | arranged a scheme for his resuscitation, 








The William Duell who was hanged im 
1740, and who came to himself again 
when just about to be dissected at Surgeons’ 
Hall, may, like Aun Green and John Hayes, 
already mentioned, have survived through 
some peculiarity in the neck, or some 
clumsiness on the part of the executioner, 
without any collusion or cunning among 
his friends. In 1787 a fellow named Kelly 
was sentenced to execution at Trim, in 
Ireland. On the early morning of the 
day intended to be his last he contrived 
to cui his blanket into strips about four 
inches wide, join them together with strong 
woollen threads, and form a double sling. 
This he passed under his hams, fastened 
the ends at his neck, and there provided 
an iron hook to receive the halter. Thus 
accoutred he proceeded to the place of 
execution. It is supposed that he had 
found means to bribe the hangman, to 
whom he made a request to draw him up 
close to the pulley, and lower him gently 
when dead. But the crafty mancuvre 
did not succeed. Kelly had not allowed 
for the stretching of the strips of blanket 
by his own weight, the point of the hook 
fastened into his windpipe and gave him 
so much pain that he struggled violently. 
He was, however, allowed to hang until 
really dead,when his sling apparatus was 
discovered. A successful attempt to defeat 
the gallows once brought an under-sheriff 
into trouble. William Barrett, executed 
at Tyrone in 1759, contrived to wear some 
kind of concealed collar which prevented 
strangulation ; he was cut down apparently 
dead, but afterwards recovered. Mr. 
Annesley, under-sheriff, as a punishment 
for allowing Barrett thus to evade the 
law, was fined one hundred pounds and 
imprisoned for two years. 

In former times, the mode in which the 
dismal operations of the gallows were con- 
ducted, led occasionally to a frustration of 
the law’s intentions. The unhappy culprit, 
after the halter was adjasted around his 
neck, was pushed so as to slip or slide 
from a ladder. Asphyxia was sometimes 
produced without any dislocation. Under 
the modern arrangement a trap-door opens 
in a platform on which the culprit stands, 
occasioning a sudden and considerable fall, 
from which recovery of animation is much 
less probable. This change led to the 
frustration of a plan that might possibly 
have been successful under the old system. 
William Brodie was executed at Edin- 
burgh in 1788. His friends had pre- 
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but the fall or drop was greater than had 
been expected, and he was quite dead 
when cut down. . There is an old Scotch 
saying, ‘‘ Brodie’s drap was too much for 
Brodie,” which we believe refers to the 
case of this same William Brodie, for the 
“‘drap,” or drop, or fall, was too great for 
the vital organism to resist. 

A reprieve has sometimes arrived too 
late to save the poor wretch in whose 
behalf it had been obtained. More for- 
tunate was a burglar who was hanged in 
1705, for the reprieve arrived when life 
was only half extinct. He was quickly 
cut down, placed under medical care, bled, 
and restored. A reprieve of another kind, 
from the effects of a foolhardy trick, came 
a little too late. In 1806 a youth, aged 
about sixteen, named Matthew Mark 
Watson, resolved to make a small attempt 
at hanging himself, “to see how it felt.” 
He went into a cellar, and succeeded more 
completely than had been intended, for he 
was found hanging with life quite extinct. 
A strange mania this. The examples to 
illustrate it are more numerous than most 
of us would suppose. In all probability a 
morbid taste for the sensational is actively 
at work, strengthened, perhaps, by too 
much reading of the Newgate Calendar 
kind of literature; curiosity leads some 
men a long way; and a few among the 
number appear to be imbued with a wish 
to ascertain experimentally the (partial) 
result of the modus operandi. 

A question has arisen which very few 
living persons are in a position to answer, 
viz. what are the sensations experienced 
during hanging? Some of the few who 
have been able. to give any account of 
their consciousness at so critical a moment 
say that, after one instant of pain, the chief 
sensation is that of a mass of brilliant 
colours filling the eyeballs. The Quarterly 
Review (vol. Ixxxy.), treating on this 
matter, says: “An acquaintance of Lord 
Bacon, who meant to hang himself par- 
tially, lost his, footing, and was cut down 
at the last extremity, having nearly paid 
for his curiosity with his life. He declared 
that he felt no pain, and his only sensa- 
tions were of fire before his eyes, which 
changed first to black and then to sky- 
blue. These colours are even a source of 
pleasure. A Captain Montagnac, who was 
executed in France during the religious 
wars, but was rescued from the gibbet at 
the intercession of Marshal Turenne, com- 
plained that, having lost all pain in an 
instant, he had been taken from a light of 





which the charm defied description. An- 
other criminal, who escaped through the 
breaking of the halter, said that, after a 
second or two of suffering, a light appeared, 
and across it a most beautiful avenue of 
trees.” All agree that the uneasiness is 
quite momentary, that a pleasurable feeling 
immediately succeeds, that colours of 
various hues start up before the eyes, and 
that these having been gazed at for a 
limited space, the rest is oblivion. The 
mind, averted from the reality of the 
situation, is engaged in scenes the most 
remote from that which fills the eye of 
the spectator. 

Medical men have paid much attention 
to the anatomy of the neck and throat, in 
regard to the circumstances which bring 
about asphyxia, suffocation, or choking. 
Some necks, as we have said, possess a 
power of resisting these effects in a very 
remarkable degree; and a few surgeons, 
we have seen, have rendered aid in frus- 
trating the intentions of law by taking 
advantage of such exceptional conditions. 
But this is a regrettable application of 
science; if a man deserves to escape from 
death he ought not to .be condemned to 
death in the first instance. 


STRANGE WATERS. 


BY R. E, FRANCILLON, 
AUTHOR oF “‘ OLYMPIA,” “‘ PEARL AND EMERALD,” &c, &c, 
aoa ae 


BOOK III. 
CHAPTER I. MIDAS. 


THERE is a story g@mewhere of a man 
who was at once ‘the richest and the 
poorest man in the world. He was the 
owner of a diamond; not of a common 
brilliant, but of one that would have 
glorified the crown of an emperor, one 
of the great stones with historical names, 
such as the Mountain of Light, or the 
Ocean of Splendour. According to the 
rules used by the dealers, it would have 
been dirt cheap at I know not how many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds; so that 
the owner of it was a capitalist of the 
first water. And yet he would have been 
richer had the stone been sheer paste in 
a gilt setting. Neither purchaser nor 
pawnbroker could afford to look at such 
a monster of value; and so he had to 
starve. 

The story is not the less pathetic for 
being probably untrue; and, indeed, it is 
no more untrue than any other fable. It 
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is for ever the greatest jewels that bring 
in the smallest dividends. Nobody ever 
yet found honour or honesty paying call- 
ings, for, whenever honesty becomes policy, 
it ceases to be honesty. 

And so it was all very well to write 
“Finis” at the end of a work that was 
intended to take the world by storm, for 
the reason that it was based upon the 
foundation of containing no single element 
of popularity. Indeed it was so well to 
have written “ Finis” that the word seemed 
to mean the very end of the whole matter. 
The work had been done; and nothing 
now remained but to put it away into a 
drawer, and fulfil its destiny by lying 
there until “ Finis” should be copied into 
the last page of the last volume of the 
world. 

It had been written, not in Deepweald, 
but in London, where beyond all question 
“ Finis” is written to more labours and 
more hopes than even upon the road to the 
North Pole. John March had duly re- 
ceived his salary; and, as he had clearly 
foreseen, the sum had lasted long enough 
to finish the score. And, had he died at 
the same moment, all would have been 
well. Unhappily, like the man who cal- 
culated his proper term of life from the 
insurance tables, without a single error, 
and then divided his capital into so many 
parts as there were years, he somehow 
forgot to die at the right time. There 
was his work, there was the world, ripe 
and ready for marriage. But the world 
was just as deaf to his fiat lux as he was 
to every voice, even to that of Celia. 

And as Celia herself was blind to the 
whole life-history. that had been taking 
place under her very eycs. 


Lord Quorne’s cucumber had won the 
prize, and Lord Quorne was a proud and 
happy man. Mauch to the relief of his 
wife, who little knew the reputation she 
was leaving behind her in Deepweald— 
for, thanks to her non-appearance at the 
cathedral service, Gaveston’s credit had 
been saved—the household left Hinchford 
and returned, though at an out-of-the-way 
season of the year, to Park-lane. Clari 
had been blown away by one of those 
winds that were always blowing her about 
the world in Prosper’s company. Walter 
Gordon had gone back to his studio in 
London. 

But he had not come back just as he 
had left it. Contrariwise from him who 


had gone out to look for his father’s ass 








and found a kingdom, he had gone down 
into the country for no less a purpose than 
to paint the portrait of a real countess, 
and had found—what he found out when 
he came back to his studio and found it 
empty of everything but self. Self re- 
flected from the mirrors in Venetian frames; 
self thrown into the realities of tobacco- 
pipes and the affectations of a semi- 
amateur; and, finally, self in the midst 
of it all, and regarding self in all these 
things—and all of them, even self itself, 
unspeakably small. 

“Why, in the name of idiocy, should I 
bother my head about the girl?” he asked 
himself, half crossly—quite crossly was 
still beyond him—as he stood with his 
back to the fireplace and smoked with new 
energy. “It’s absurd; and it puts one 
out of temper. Why the deuce do they 
sell cigars that won't draw? I'll try a 
pipe—a pipe’s a philosopher, and makes 
one think sensibly. She’s pretty; very 
different to what she was at Lindenheim. 
And it’s the best sort of prettiness that 
comes afterwards, like a second thought 
of Nature after she’s old enough to do her 
work well. And there are, I suppose, 
three hundred pretty girls in the world, 
only counting the ones I’ve seen; so that’s 
nothing. And even her eyes are no more 
fit to compare with Clari’s than my nose 
is the Apollo Belvedere’s. They'd be 
better eyes, though, to look at in the long 
run. One does get tired of reading books 
that have a new puzzle in every page 
one turns over. There’s such a thing as 
monotony in variety. Well, she certainly 
isn’t over clever, either. And a Linden- 
heimer isn’t like to be sung off his feet 
any more than chaff is likely to catch an 
old sparrow. I don’t know anything 
about her, except that she hasn’t a penny, 
and that her father is a—— Well, 1 won’t 
flatter him, and I can’t think of a bad 
name in French, English, German, or 
Italian that wouldn’t be an outrageous 
compliment to him. For aught I know, 
she may take after her father in temper, 
lunacy—everything but looks, thank the 
gods. Though how the mother of a pretty 
girl ever came to take up with such a mis- 
shapen brute is beyond all understanding. 
It’s Talleyrand’s impudence turned into a 
compliment with a vengeance. Let me 
see. I’ve seen her just three times—not 
counting every day for a year at Linden- 
heim—once in the street, once at her house, 
once at Hinchford. What a life fora girl! 
To be shut up with a deaf bully at Deep- 
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weald. It’s lucky for her she never had 
the ghost of an ambition—she never had 
brains enough for that. But, after all, a 
girl’s a girl. It mustn’t be, and it shan’t 
be. After all, it is but right that one 
should let one’s head bother itself a little 
about a fly in a beer-jug or a moth in a 
candle. One does get tired, I suppose, of 
never bothering oneself about anything. 
Clari won’t, and Lady Quorne will forget; 
and if there’s nobody else to help a lame 
dog over « stile, I suppose I’m in for it. 
So here goes.—Come in!” 

Ill-temper was so unfamiliar to Walter 
Gordon that, with his love of novelty, he 
rather liked the sensation than otherwise. 
His mind was of anything but a senti- 
mental cast, or he would hardly have 
compared any girl toa lame dog ora fly 
in a jug of beer. And he was obviously 
right, from a reasonable point of view, in 
asking himself why he should let more 
than half a thought run upon a girl of 
whom he knew nothing, but that he had 
flirted with her for a year 4 la mode de 
Lindenheim ; which means even less than 
& la mode de salon, if possible. For in 
Lindenheim Platonics were not only be- 
lieved in, but practised to the spirit as 
well as to the letter, strange as it may 
seem to those who have, out of Lindenheim, 
ventured upon that seductive experiment 
and failed with the usual ignominy. But 
can ill-temper ever be a pleasant sensa- 
tion? Not wholly. But ask the young 
plants, when they are grudgingly, and as 
slowly as they can, being forced by some 
unknown power out of the warm earth 
into the bleak air of early spring, if they 
would rather return into their sheltcr. 
Probably they would make no answer, 
but only keep on growing untii, some 
fine morning, the real, warm sun told 
them what they were going through all 
this pain for. Their entry into life is 
sullen and hard; but they never dream of 
growing back into themselves again. 
Does anyone ever feel the first needle- 
pricks of love quite willingly, unless 
his skin is rendered callous by custom ? 
To bear its stabs and its blows is easy 
enough, and sweet enough too, for most 
of us; but they never come till the pins 
and needles have been changed into clubs 
and lances, It is in the needles and 


the pins that the stings lie which will 
make even the wisest of mortals feel a 
little conscious of feeling like a fool, or 
even the most foolish, who are far less 
given than the wise to feeling like fools. 









And the result was that Walter Gordon 
said “ Come in! ” a little sharply. 

His studio was public property; so it 
was not wonderful that he should have 
visitors within ten minutes of his arrival. 
Indeed, ten minutes very seldom passed at 
any time without a visitor of some sort— 
of every sort indsed except buyers and 
dealers. And he was fortunate enough to 
be able to dispense with these. So open 
was his studio, that some half-dozen men 
never quite realised that it was not their 
own, save in the matter of rent and inci- 
dental expenses. And so, in addition to 
its natural attributes as the hobby of a 
well-off quasi painter, who could afford all 
the properties nearly as well as Lady 
Quorne herself, there had grown up all 
over it an accretion of everybody’s goods 
and chattels, in the shape of foils, odd 
pipes, and the multiform litter that Bohe- 
mian loungers generally manage to drop 
behind them. For he was an amateur 
Bohemian, and was therefore as the quarry 
whom those good, honest fellows, the 
Bohemians proper, regard as legitimate 
prey. And, indeed, what business has a 
man with money to trespass among men 
whose profession it is to use the pockets 
of others? For there never yet was an 
honest, jolly dog who was not ready to 
spend or lend; and to do either he must 
as largely have borrowed, and never 
repaid. 

There were three visitors on this oc- 
casion ; and they respectively represented 
three aspects of the career of that rolling 
stone who was named Walter Gordon. 
One was—of course—a painter who had 
been in Rome; another, a young doctor 
who had s.ucied in Paris; the third, a 
rising pianist from Lindenheim. Oxford 
and Jena were not represented; but that 
was merely accidental. 

“May we come in?” askedGreen, the 
painter, with elaborately timid humility. 
He was a small man, with the set, inward 
smile of one who is always on the point 
of making a joke and spends his lifetime 
in the process; for the joke never comes. 
He did not affect the outward and visible 
signs of genius, but rather took advantage 
of a face grotesquely ugly enough to 
make the fortune of a low comedian, to 
set up a reputation for brilliant humour 
pending the actual delivery of the magni- 
ficent epigram that was still in embryo. 

“Comein? Whynot?” asked Walter, 
nodding to his three friends collectively. 

“T didn’t know but what you might 
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draw the line at duchesses—that’s all. 
But if I may, I will.” Bohemia is always 
severe upon those who associate with lords 
and ladies; even in Republican Bohemia, 
envy is not altogether unknown. 

“Duchesses?” asked Walter, without 
in the least appreciating the sarcasm, and 
groping a little for the possible epigram 
that might at last have found its way into 
the world. ‘ No—I give it up. Come in, 
all of you. You won’t find any duchesses 
here. I’ve only just come back myself. 
What's the news ?” 

“Fancy a man coming to London for 
news !” said Green. 

“Well, [have none. I’ve been down at 
Hinchford, Lord Quorne’s place, where all 
the talk was of cucumbers. Don’t ask me 
to touch salmon for ten years to come.” 

“ And where is Hinchford ? ” 

“Hinchford? About a dozen miles 
from Deepweald.” 

“‘ Deepweald—Deepweald ? Why, that’s 
where Lucas is gone,” said Lawrence, the 
pianist from Lindenheim. “A lucky fellow 
he is, too. I saw him just before he went 
down. Did you come across him ?” 

“No. What should Lucas be doing at 
Deepweald ? And how should I know? 
I wasn’t in the place more than three 
times. But all Lindenheim seems to have 
been gathering together in Deepweald.” 

“Why, who else did you see there ?” 

“ Oh—only Miss March, Friiulein Celia. 
She lives there,” said Walter, carelessly. 
Somehow the name of Celia seemed to 
have gathered a new significance, since he 
had left ics owner a hundred miles away, 
so that its pronunciation became a kind 
of event that must needs draw conscious 
notice. He was vexed with himself, both 
for the sensation of tender sweetness in the 
five little letters, and for having mentioned 
her at all before anyone who could not 
concern her» .For the first time in his life, 
he made a conscious attempt to change the 
current of a talk; and, being utterly un- 
practised in such small hypocrisies, he 
failed. The name “ Celia” seemed to have 
stopped the way to other words. 

“What—your old Lindenheim sweet- 
heart ?” said Lawrence. “ By Jove, I had 
forgotten her. But I remember her—she 
used to practise eight hours a day, and 
rest herself by practising. We don’t seem 
to have invented gunpowder yet, we Lin- 
denheimers; and yet there are enough 
of us too. Yes, I remember that girl; a 
plain, shy little thing, who never got into 
scrapes, and lodged at The Golden Lion. 





Perhaps she and Lucas will make a match 
of it—who knows? What a queer thing 
it is to meet an old sweetheart, aus Linden- 
heim! When I was in Berlin last spring, 
I met Fraulein Irma, that I was in love 
with over head and ears, and ruined myself 
for her in violets and chocolate almonds— 
or was that you? Yes, by-the-way, it was 
you that used to make Irma eat too many 
bonbons ; it was Lotte that I—no, that 
was you, too. By Jove, Gordon, you were 
a regular Don Juan in those days.” 

“ On n’aime plus jamais, comme on aime 
& vingt ans,” sang Walter, recovering all 
his good temper, out of very shame at the 
desire he felt to add Lawrence, at one 
blow, to the rest of the litter, and to make 
him a model for some picture of ‘‘ Floored.” 
“Let the dead past bury its dead. I saw 
@ more interesting woman than any aus 
Lindenheim.” 

“ Ah, the duchess,” said Green. 

“No—the queen. The queen of song 
—the newspapers call her so, when they 
don’t call her La Diva. Not that she’s 
much of a diva, unless divas swear. Clari.” 

“ Clari!” said Lawrence, turning up his 
nose. 

“Yes, Clari. She was staying at Hinch- 
ford; and I’ve been trying to paint her 
portrait. She’s the very strangest woman 
—yes, you may sneer your German sneer, 
Lawrence, but Green and I have been in 
Italy, and we know what we know. Italy 
is the Niobe of nations, and the land of 
song. I’ve read that in the newspapers a 
hundred times. We never turned out a 
Clari at Lindenheim. I should like to 
have seen her there. She’d have been an 
eaglet among the a 
** Blackbirds, and the thrushes, and the 
nightingales. Eagles don’t sing.” 

“Don’t they? But they can make 

short work of those that can. Well, what 

are we going todo? I’m fresh from the 

country, remember, and don’t feel inclined 

to do nothing. I have a month’s arrears 

of wild oats, and cucumber on the brain. 

Let’s go somewhere—anywhere. And 

first, let us dine.” 

It is of course quite impossible that a 

man should feel all the signs of love for 

a woman after seeing her just three times. 

And, being utterly impossible, it is, like 

all utterly impossible things, the very com- 
monest of all things in the world—the 
only commoner things being that once and 
twice should be read for three times. And 
one of the first signs and symptoms is that 
the patient should cling with all his might 
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and main to the old habits and ways that | “A twenty-first, more likely. Do you 
he feels, in spite of himself, to be slipping | mean to say you don’t know that Comus, 
from under him. Neither Green, nor | revived, is the rage?” 

Lawrence, nor his silent medical friend,| ‘ No, but I don’t wonder. It’s splendid 
Comrie, would have attracted him in! music, it made me want to be a musician. 
ordinary times; each was a bore in his| I never heard it done. I’m only afraid of 
way, and to be tolerated only. But to-| one thing, that it’ll make me want to be a 
day—on his first return to his normal life, | musician over again.” 

with Celia on the brain, or on the heart,! ‘When are you going to be a Royal 
or whatever the organ might be—he felt , Academician ?” asked Green, suddenly. 
the self-defensive instinct which leads a; “I? I don’t know. When are you? 
man to seek safety from himself in the| Why?” 

company of his fellows. He honestly did| ‘ Because when a man has tried every- 
not wish to think of the girl in Deep- | thing and done nothing they call him an 
weald, who was as much outside his life| R.A.,” said Green. “It stands for 


as if she had been in Kamtchatka. refuge for artists—or else run out all 
“ And that is a virra sen—sible pro-| round. Let me see; you’ve tried learn- 
pos—eetion,” said Comrie. ing, law, medicine, philosophy, music, 





It was the first word he had spoken | painting 
since he had entered the studio. Andit “But never Comus. Come and dine.” 
was absolutely appropriate, if there is the 
least truth in the theory that a man’s face| Celia, in third-floor lodgings, was writing 
and speech are in direct antagonism. He ona scrap of brown paper with the stump 
and Green were a direct contrast. If the | of a pencil : 
painter was the humorist without humour,| ‘“ Six—shillings—left—what—are—we 
Comrie was the philosopher without phi- |—to—do?” 
losophy. From Green one looked for jest;| For all answer, the composer of Comus, 
from Comrie, for wisdom that never came. | the most famous musician in all England, 
He was a tall, dark, saturnine-looking | placed his finger upon the “ Finis” of the 
young man, with dreamy eyes and firm | unmarketable score. 
lips—that formidable combination to all “ This,” said he. 
believersin physiognomy. Herarelyspoke,| Celia sighed, and tried to prove to 
and, when he did, he never said a word | herself that six shillings were six shillings, 
that was worth saying. And yet there | and sixpence more. She had never heard 
was an impressiveness about him. When- | of the man with the diamond, but there 
ever Green said, ‘‘Good-morning,” people | he sat and smoked; and wherewith was 
grinned; when Comrie said, “‘ Good-night,” | even his pipe henceforth to be filled ? And 
they felt themselves somehow wiser than | the diamond might not be a diamond; it 





they were before. might be nothing better than paste, afterall. 
* And then P” asked Walter. _———  — 
** Where is Hinchford,” said Lawrence, Now publishing 


“that you ask, ‘and then?’ Comus, of | &s SHEPHERDS ALL AND MAIDENS 


course.” 
“What, Andrew Gordon’s Comus?” | FAIR.” 
“T don’t know of any other.” ’ 
“Tf Comus is to be heard within a oS oe se 
hundred miles, why, it’s the only English | ‘WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME,” 
music in the world.” BEING THE 
“ Anyway, it’s the one thing now. Don’t | 
they take in The Times at Hinchford ?” EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER 
“They take in The Gardeners’ Chronicle. | v0 
But I read all the other papers years ago.” | CEL RISTMAS, 1877, 
“Comus, then ?” Prick FourPEnce. 


“ ’ b p ’ 
I shouldn t , ay uncle S =P hew, To be had of all Booksellers and at |the Railway 
else. Is it a first night ? Bookstalls. 
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